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Events of the Geek. 


Some events of great importance have followed 
on the Canadian offer of three super-Dreadnoughts 
for the British Navy. Both Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Churchill stated on Monday that, by the desire of 
the Canadian Ministry, the Canadian vessels would 
come, not as a relief to our existing programme, but as 
additional to it. The Prime Minister also said that the 
Government’s proposal to admit one or more represen- 
tatives of the Dominions to the Committee of Defence had 
been accepted by all the Prime Ministers present at last 
year’s Conference. On Tuesday, Mr. Asquith, in answer 
to Mr. Law, said that the House would wish to give 
formal expression to their “warm appreciation and heart- 
felt gratitude’’ for Canadian “patriotism and liberality,” 
but that the Government thought it best to defer this 
action until after the Canadian Parliament had con- 
sidered the offer. A day, we understand, will be given 
to debate the question before the Session closes. 


* * * 


On Thursday a definite and powerful statement of 
Liberal policy was made by Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a 
speech which awoke so much enthusiasm that the House 
and the spectators joined in singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia.”’ 
The Liberal ‘‘ offer ’’ proved to be a far more substantial 
aid to Imperial naval defence than the Conservative one. 
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Sir Wilfrid took the obviously correct position that the 
Churchill memorandum disclosed no British emergency, 
but only a policy of increased construction on the part 
of Foreign Powers, to which Britain had responded by 
withdrawing ships from distant seas and concen- 
trating them in home waters. He based his opposition 
to the Borden policy on the considerations, (a) that it 
settled nothing, and a permanent Canadian policy was 
necessary; (b) that it was unfair to Britain, for it 
demanded a permanent share in her foreign policy as the 
price of a mere emergency contribution; (c) that that 
policy would suffer from the multitude of new advisers 
threatened by the incursion of the colonies and 
dependencies ; (d) that it was un-Canadian ; (e) that the 
right of recall was unfair; and (f) that the policy of 
direct contribution was unsound. 


* 7 7 


Tas cogent argument was enforced by the dis- 
closure of a plan which, unlike Mr. Borden’s, springs 
logically from the naval situation. Sir Wilfrid pro- 
posed that Canada should maintain two fleet units, one 
on her Atlantic coast, one on the Pacific, with a 
super-Dreadnought at the head of each. These vessels 
are to be manned and maintained by Canada, but are 
to be at the disposal of the Imperial Navy in times of 
emergency. This policy aims, of course, at the 
establishment of Canadian shipyards and the building 
of a Canadian fleet in the Dominion. 


* * * 


Sir Epwarp Grey, at question time on Wednesday, 
broke the silence which he has, perhaps inevitably, 
observed since the Balkan crisis began. He expressed 
the pleasure felt in this country that London had been 
chosen as the place of meeting for the Peace negotiations. 
He went on to make the first official announcement of the 
fact that all the Powers have consented to the meeting, 
also in London, of all their Ambassadors for an 
“informal and non-committal consultation.’’” He was 
careful to insist that this would not be a Conference; 
this, if it were found necessary, would assemble after the 
peace, and probably in Paris. The consultations in 
London would serve to bring the Powers into closer 
touch, and diminish the risk of their drifting apart, should 
difficulties arise. For the moment, he pronounced the 
diplomatic situation favorable, but expressed what is 
clearly with him a real anxiety lest some unforeseen and 
untoward incident should occur. 


* - * 


Tue Turkish delegates will not arrive in London 
before Saturday, and the Conference cannot open before 
Monday. It is thought to be likely that M. Venizelos, 
who is certainly the most distinguished personality among 
the delegates, may preside. The course of the negotia- 
tions, unless the Turks are extremely skilful, need not 
disclose the differences which exist between Greeks and 
Bulgarians regarding the partition of Macedonia. The 
first stage is that Turkey shall agree to cede certain 
territories to the League collectively. The re-arrange- 
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ment of its ownership need not concern her. There are 
rumors that France may be asked to arbitrate between 


Greece and Bulgaria. 
* * * 


THERE are meanwhile some rather sinister indications 
that the war party in Constantinople is gaining 
strength. The Committee of Union and Progress is 
evidently organising its party among the officers in the 
army at Tchataldja, and is said to have threatened that 
any Vizier who assents to the cession of Dedeagatch, 
Adrianople, or even Kirk Kilissé, will be assassinated. 
The better appearance of the more recently arrived troops 
from Asia seems to stimulate Turkish confidence, and 
the defeats of the war are almost forgotten. How far 
the announcements of this bellicose temper, which oppor- 
tunely escape the Turkish Censor, are genuine, and how 
far they are bluff, it is difficult to judge. Bulgarian 
opinion meanwhile seems to be more resolute on securing 
possession of Adrianople. The Greeks are no nearer 
than they were to signing the armistice, and the Turkish 
commandant of Scutari, refusing to accept the announce- 
ment of the truce through the German Minister at Cet- 
tinje, continues hostilities. 

* * * 

Tue chief diplomatic event of the week has been the 
announcement that the Triple Alliance has been renewed 
without alteration for a further term, some say of seven 
years. Italian comment on this move is by no means 
favorable. A mysterious incident has occurred in 
Vienna—the sudden resignation of the War Minister and 
the Chief of the General Staff. It is hard to say what 
this means, except that it apparently indicates some 
hitch in Austrian plans. Their successors, in particular 
General von Konrad, belong to the Heir-Presumptive’s 
personal following, and were charged during the last 
crisis with Italy with extreme chauvinism. Local 
opinion draws an augury from the change unfavorable to 
peace. There are also signs that Roumanian opinion is 
restive, is determined to exact compensation from Bul- 
garia, and resents her efforts to temporise. The Chief 
Servian Peace Delegate, M. Novakovitch, has made some 
needlessly anti-Austrian declarations in an interview 
granted to the “ Temps.’’ 

* # * 

A Waite Paper, issued on Monday, gave the text 
of an exceedingly able and moderately worded despatch 
in which our Foreign Office argues the British case 
under the Clayton-Bulwer and Hay-Pauncefote Treaties 
against any discrimination at the Panama Canal. It 
makes an offer to submit the whole matter in dispute to 
arbitration. What the American view will ultimately 
be can hardly be foreseen. Mr. Taft and Mr. Roosevelt 
were both committed to support of the Panama Canal 
Bill, but Mr. Wilson has never pronounced himself. The 
real difficulty arises over the treatment of coast-wise 
traffic, which, by American law, is reserved to American 
ships. The conflict lies between the validity of the 
Treaty, which certainly contemplated no discrimination 
at all, and the domestic legislation of the States, which 
prescribes an American monopoly for coast-wise trade. 
To exempt coast-wise traffic from tolls is practically to 
throw an additional burden on inter-oceanic trade, which 
is nearly all foreign. 

* * * 

Tuis week the debates in Committee on the Home 
Rule Bill have concluded. They have mostly been of 
secondary importance. On Monday, Clauses 33 to 36 
were passed, dealing with the arrangements for the Irish 
Civil Service, and on Tuesday Clauses 37 to 42. Clause 
37 provides for the service and compensation of members 





of the Irish Constabulary and the Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, as to which no serious points were raised. More 
interesting was the discussion of Clause 42, which, in its 
original form, provided that the first meeting of the Irish 
Parliament should take place on the first Tuesday of Sep- 
temper, 1913. 


* a * 


For reasons of convenience, the Government 
proposed to change this fixed date into an interval of 
eight months (with power of extension or restriction) 
from the day on which the Bill receives the Royal Assent. 
After alleging various reasons for this change, the Oppo- 
sition finally decided to say that the Government’s design 
was to hold an election between the passing of the Bill 
and its actual operation. In this event, Mr. Bonar Law 
—who ought to know—prophesied disorder from Ulster 
if the Bill was finally ratified, and from Nationalist 
Ireland if it failed to pass a General Election and a 
Tory Ministry reversed it. Mr. Asquith said that it 
was necessary to bring an Irish Executive into existence 
before setting up the Irish Parliament, and he also made 
it plain that the new flexibility given to the operation 
was not to be used for party advantage. It is pretty 
clear, however, that the interval between the passing of 
the Act and its operation will be devoted to a General 


Election. 
* * * 


TuHurspay night saw the Bill through Committee, 
the final division on the fourth schedule yielding the 
Government a majority of 133 (299 to 166). It seems 
that Trinity College is, after all, to come in under an 
amicable compromise with the authorities and the 
Unionist Party. The. most interesting of the concluding 
discussions was that on an amendment of Mr. Hamers- 
ley, which ordered the flying of the Union Jack over the 
Irish Houses of Parliament, and established it com- 
pulsorily as the national flag. On this the Irish members 
took the reasonable line that, in harmony with the 
universal custom of the Empire, including the home 
nationalities, Ireland ought to have the freedom to use 
both her own flag and the “symbol of Empire.’ The 
Union Jack (which is of endless varieties, including a 
special Irish emblem) is still, of course, a party device, 
and, as Mr. Birrell said, “compulsory loyalty is as 
impossible as compulsory religion or compulsory Greek.”’ 
Surely, it is wise to wait till all Ireland can settle on 
her own arrangement of bunting. 


* * * 


Tue least desirable of the many strikes of sympathy 
broke out on Friday week on the North-Eastern Railway. 
Its sole cause was the manager’s decision to reduce Driver 
Knox, of Gateshead, to the position of pilot driver after 
a conviction and fine for drunkenness when off duty. Mr. 
Butterworth stated the case against the man very fairly, 
and in reducing Knox, promised him re-instatement after 
a period of good conduct. However, the local branch 
of the Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants took 
up his case, and asked for his re-instatement. On this 
being refused, all the grades decided to cease work. 
Other branches threw in their lot with the Newcastle 
and Gateshead men, and the strike spread all over the 
North-Eastern system, and threatened to involve other 
lines. The correspondent of the ‘‘ Manchester 
Guardian’’ puts his finger on the real motive of 
the movement in quoting a common phrase of the 
strikers that “a man has the right to do as he likes in his 
own time.’’ However, State intervention will probably 


bring this rash movement to an end. On Tuesday, the 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle offered mediation, and Mr, 
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McKenna appointed Mr. Chester Jones, a London 
magistrate, to inquire into the case, as to the facts of 
which, judging by the evidence, there is some doubt. 
This appears to have stayed the extension of the strike, 
for it obviously concedes the impartial inquiry finally 
demanded by the railwaymen. But there is the usual 
trouble as to the re-instatement of strikers who have 


been replaced. 
* * * 


THE resignation of Sir Francis Bridgeman as First 
Sea Lord, and his replacement by Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, have produced a curious disclosure from the 
First Lord. Asked on Wednesday to say why Sir Francis 
had resigned, Mr. Churchill replied that the reasons were 
those of health alone, and that no difference of view or 
policy had led to any disagreement. This state- 
ment he emphasised on Thursday, adding that he had 
consulted the Prime Minister. But when Lord Charles 
Beresford proceeded to ask whether the proposal of 
resignation emanated from the Admiralty or the First 
Sea Lord, Mr. Churchill finally answered that it came 
from him. It would seem, therefore, that the separation 
took place on Mr. Churchill’s view of the state of Sir 
Francis Bridgeman’s health, rather than on Sir Francis’s 
own opinion on that subject. 

. * * 


For the last fortnight the “ Daily Mail” has been 
striving to give a popular picture of the enormous boom 
in trade which the Board of Trade returns record. The 
November figures are astonishing. The exports are 
£43,358,387 ; the imports £70,995,218, an increase of 
£7,973,055 on the previous eleven months, making our 
total trade for 1912—exports, imports, and re-exports— 
£1,219,454,726. This is an increase of £94,255,679 on 
the preceding eleven months, and of over a hundred 
millions for the same period of 1910. The great Novem- 
ber increase is in raw materials, and raw cotton accounts 
for considerably more than half of this—close on 
£3,000,000. The “Daily Mail” reports say that this 
whirl of business has caught up every trade in the 
country—spinning, weaving, woollens, shipping and 
shipbuilding, engineering, iron and steel, cutlery, 
cycling, boots and shoes, lace, coal, and even agriculture. 


* * * 


For October, the figures of unemployment fell to 
2 per cent. among trade union members, the lowest ever 
touched. The previous record, that of 1899, was a 
fraction higher. The rise in wages is not so satisfactory, 
the advance for October being only 5.7 per cent. The 
returns for the bankers’ clearing house for the year show 
fourteen thousand million pounds’ worth of transactions, 
an increase of over a thousand millions on last year’s 
entries. The ‘‘ Mail,’ on being reproached by the 
Protectionist Press for saying that the country is 
prosperous, when it is, replies, in effect, that it cannot 
help the facts, and that theory must take care of itself. 
But it adds consolingly that when the former change, the 
latter can also be presented in a new light. 


* * * 


Tue medical profession has reached the critical point 
of its relations to the Insurance Act. The main facts 
would seem to be as follows. The voting of the members 
of the B.M.A. is, on the whole, hostile to the working 
of the Act, though in one or two districts—notably in 
Birmingham—the balance is close or favorable. On the 
other hand, the new body—the National Insurance Prac- 
titioners’ Association—started to promote the working 
of the Act, is very powerfully supported. Dr. Lauriston 








Shaw—a member of the Council of the B.M.A.—is to 
take the chair at its inaugural meeting, and other 
members of the Association will support him. The 
new society is very widely supported in London, where 
the adherence is large enough to secure the working of 
the Act. Furthermore, in the North of England, more 
especially in Northumberland and Durham, the colliery 
doctors are practically unanimous for working the Act. 
On the other side, we hear ugly stories of the 
organisation of a pitiless boycott against medical men who 
are likely to accept service. The folly of the B.M.A. has 
divided the profession, and may, in some country districts, 
delay the efficient working of the Act. But the issue is 


not in doubt. 
* * * 


A memBER of the House of Lords writes to us 
pointing out the “indefinable’’ state in which the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, which has now 
passed both Houses, will stand. ‘“ Under Clause 2,”’ 
he says, ‘‘certain crimes are made _ punishable 
with flogging on first convictions. Under Clause 6 
other crimes of precisely the same kind and gravity are 
only punishable by flogging on second convictions. In 
the House of Commons flogging for first convictions was 
carried by a majority of four. On the 6th Clause it 
was rejected by a majority of twenty-four. This differ- 
ence appears to have been due to the fact that Mr. 
McKenna and some of his colleagues in the Cabinet were 
absent from the division, and that Mr. McKenna had 
not made it clear to the House that he intended to vote 
against flogging for first convictions, with the result that 
several Irish members voted in the wrong lobby. This 
was rectified on the division on the 6th Clause when Mr. 
McKenna was present and spoke.”’ 


7 * 


“ THE proper course would have been to set this right 
on the 2nd Clause on the third reading, by moving to re- 
commit the Bill for the purpose. As this was not done, 
the Lords have maintained the clause as it is. The 
course pursued by the Government in the House of Lords 
was very strange. Lord Haldane gave notice of an 
amendment to Clause 2 to exclude flogging on first con- 
victions, though, in his speech on the second reading, he 
announced himself as strongly in favor of flogging. When 
the clause came on for discussion, Lord Beauchamp 
popped up, in place of Lord Haldane, and moved the 
amendment which stood on the paper in Lord Haldane’s 
name. He did so without saying a word in favor of it. 
Lord Haldane then said a few words against it, and went 
into the lobby with the Bishops and floggers against his 
own amendment. No member of the Government spoke 
in favor of it. What a comedy of errors! ’’ 


* ” ” 


Tue Prime Minister has put his foot down with some 
decision on the appeal for a Temperance Reform Bill, 
offering at least the minimum of the Bill of 1908, next 
year. The deputation which made this request was a 
very powerful body. Mr. Asquith’s reason was the 
simple one that the next Session must be short, other- 
wise both men and machinery would break down. Some 
of the Bills thrown out by the Lords would have to be 
re-introduced, and on other urgent matters the Govern- 
ment were already pledged. The Government were bound 
to recognise parliamentary conditions “ which no sane 
statesman could possibly ignore.’’ A tired party wel- 
comes this declaration. But, after all, a Liberal 
Government that goes out without touching temperance 
or education can hardly claim to have finished its job. 
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Politics and Affarrs, 


SECOND THOUGHTS ON THE CANADIAN 
OFFER. 
We hope that, whatever be the changes of Imperial 
relationships which the Colonial offers of battleships for 
the British Navy may bring, they will be debated in a 
spirit of candor, and with proper clearness of thought. 
Otherwise, they may bring us as yet unimagined mis- 
chiefs. So far as the dependencies of the Empire are con- 
cerned, we want a little moreinformation. Mr. Harcourt, 
who discusses the tender of a ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ from the 
Federated Malay States, appears to refer it to a sudden, 
almost a providential, wave of telepathy, answering to a 
tremulous motion of home pressure, but to no visible 
It is possible ; but 
for the moment we hope that the circuit of these wireless 
If the rubber and tin interests 
of Malaya desire to make an unsolicited present to the 


Ministerial or even human stimulus. 
messages will be limited. 


Imperial Navy out of the narrow margin of the annual 
surplus, they can for the moment indulge this feeling 
without injury to the thousands of Malays, Chinamen, and 
Indians who inhabit those territories. But this is not 
the case of India or Ceylon. 
a ‘‘ Dreadnought ’’ would be enforced by as pure a form 


From them, payment for 


of tribute as ever figured in the exactions of ancient 
Empire. Such gifts could bless neither the poor and 
unwilling giver, nor what Mr. Harcourt calls the ‘‘ ample 
and absorbent lap’’ of the receiver. 

The Canadian offer stands on a different basis; the 
demonstrations in the Canadian Parliament and terri- 
tories show that behind Mr. Borden lies a rich vein of 
affectionate feeling—a bond of genuine filial relation- 
ship. Such sentiment is the real cement of our 
Empire; he would be a churl indeed to belittle it, 
or to deny its moral power. But plain dealing is 
just as necessary between mother and daughter as 
in the higgling of the market. Have we therefore 
a clear account with Canada, and is she quite clear, 
first, as to what she requires of us, and, secondly, 
as to what we want from her? First, it is obvious that 
the Admiralty asked for these ships—“ the largest and 
strongest ships cf war which science can build, or money 
supply ’’—so that the responsibility for the offer lies, not 
with Mr. Borden, but with Mr. Churchill. On what 
ground was this suggestion put forward? On that of 
As a flag of distress from the British tax- 
British Admiralty? Hardly. Mr. 
Churchill gave the most positive assurances, public 
and private, that the margin of “ Dreadnoughts ” 
for which he asked in his last estimates (a 
60 per cent. advantage over Germany on old con- 
struction, a two to one advantage on additions to the 
standing Navy Law) was adequate. He could say nothing 
less. Three years ago the Prime Minister accepted a 
margin of ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ three times smaller than 
that which Mr. Churchill produces in his memoran- 


necessity ? 
payer or the 


dum to the Canadian Government by suppressing 
our enormous preponderance in ante-“ Dreadnought ” 
types, and ignoring the greater power of the ships and 
guns that he sets against much inferior German units. 





Obviously, no First Lord could come to the House with 
estimates signed by his Sea Lords, and declare that they 
did not guarantee the safety of the Empire. 

Then there is no naval necessity. There cannot be; 
for if there were, Mr. Churchill would deserve impeach- 
What is there? Superfluity ? 
the Canadian taxpayer to help us to more ships than we 
want, or the British taxpayer to keep them when they 
are built? 
European waters, but there, in the Pacific, at which 
indeed the Churchill memorandum plainly hints. But 
if so, why are these ships to be assigned to the central 
British fleet, instead of to the wardership of the Pacific 
Coast ? 
Motherland for added security against the German peril, 


ment. Who dares ask 


But perhaps the necessity is not here, in 


If there is a real and pressing need of the 


no detachment of the Canadian ships from the North Sea 
is possible. 
exists on our shipbuilding or our financial resources, Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s plan of building a national Canadian 
Navy provides for any future relief which the central 
Power may desire. The financial relief is obviously much 
greater. As the Borden offer stands, we shall, in the 
ordinary relations of debtor and creditor which exist 
between the two nations, lend Canada £7,000,000, for 
she cannot fairly be expected to meet this “ emergency ” 
expense out of new taxation. 


And if (as, of course, is the fact) no strain 


This sum she expends in 
three semi-detached “ Dreadnoughts,”’ which we, again, 
are to man and maintain. The one cost balances the 
other, even if the expense of manning does not exceed the 
interest on our loan. Thus we (at the Admiralty’s sug- 
gestion) lend Canada money, so that she may lend us 
ships, which we (on the Admiralty’s showing) do not 
really want. The Laurier plan would have relieved 
us of the embarrassment of this ungracious book- 
keeping. 
of lending them to us on a 
subject to withdrawal, and would yet have made 


Canada would have had her ships instead 
running account, 


a handsome and definite contribution to Imperial defence. 
It is necessary to know why, with these advantages clearly 
in view, the Imperial Government, having accepted Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s view of Canada’s naval responsibilities, 
should revert to Mr. Borden’s less logical and less 
practical plan. 

The question is the more urgent because, as the 
Liberal press, without an exception, has divined, the 
Canadian offer is not unconditional, and is, in effect, 
exchanged for what Mr. Borden clearly regards as a 
substantial meed of political power. 
regular Ministerial representation on the Committee of 


Canada is to have 


Imperial Defence, and is ultimately to acquire her full 
share of influence over the foreign policy of the Empire. 
In other words, she may tender counsel, and if it is not 
accepted, may withdraw her ships. 
fectly frank with her? 
Monday’s ‘‘ Times’’ as a model, we should say that 


Again, are we per- 


If we took an article in 


we have misled her because our own minds are confused. 
Acoording to the ‘‘ Times,’’ the Committee of Defence 


“e 9 , 


power, . 


has no and no “‘ responsibility,’’ save when 


‘ 


the Prime Minister agrees with it, it is “ purely con- 
sultative,” and “its character will not be altered by 
the appointment of a Canadian Minister.’’ At the same 


time, the ‘‘ usefulness’’ of the Committee will be 
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“ greatly increased ’’ by the Canadian element. The same 
confusion appears in the statement of the action of the 
Committee under the new membership. This is to produce 
‘‘a closer and more continuous relationship ’’ between 
the British and Canadian Cabinets, and at the same time 
the ‘‘ existing responsibility ’’ of each Government to 
its Parliament will “in no way ’”’ be affected. There is 
to be change ; there is to be no change ; there will be great 
change ; there will be little change! We should have 
thought it clear that it is precisely the representative 
bodies, for which, of course, the ‘‘ Times’ cares not one 
jot, that will suffer, here and in Canada. The House of 
Commons gets no new power; on the contrary, it has 
fresh spheres of policy formally withdrawn from it. The 
Committee of Defence, an unrepresentative, partly mili- 
tary, official body, knows many Imperial secrets, is cog- 
nisant of many diplomatic instruments, whose nature is 
deliberately withheld from Parliament. The “ relation- 
ship’’ between a Cabinet and a Parliament is at 
its strongest and purest when the one regards itself 
as the organ of the other. But on foreign policy, 
the Canadian Government of the future will repre- 
sent the British Ministry as well as the Canadian 
people. It will not? Well, Canada is deceived, 
and is giving her ‘‘ Dreadnoughts’’ for nothing, or 
next to nothing. And if, again, the influence of 
the Defence Committee is to be increased by the addition 
of a Canadian Minister, we are witnessing the formation 
of a Cabinet within a Cabinet, and a process is set up 
full of peril to representative democracy. But Canada 
and Great Britain cannot be considered alone. 
It is no mere Confederacy of Delos that we are 
planning. There is Australia. She is much further 
away than Canada, and less Imperial in sentiment. 
What of her voice in this new and secret “ Council 
of Empire?” It cannot be as potent as Canada’s. The 
two together cannot outweigh ours, unless we gracefully 
transfer the crown of Empire from the Mother’s head 
to the Daughters’, and give away with it the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament and the British Constitution 
itself. 

Let us therefore be careful lest this new form 
of Imperialism gives us and the free Colonies a gift which 
neither of us desires. The Admiralty has already with- 
drawn the British taxpayer from the circle of this new 
benefit. We are to build as many ships as ever on our 
account, and to pay for the upkeep of the Canadian 
vessels as well, so that the Canadian Parliament imposes, 
by this gift of “ Dreadnoughts,’’ a new tax on Great 
Britain. Germany is mostly silent and observant of these 
transactions, but the renewed exertions of the German 
Admiralty will, in due course, respond to the Canadian 
stimulus, and the margin of our naval advantage will soon 
shrink to its earlier and sufficient measure. What is the 
gain? Ships that we do not want. Ill-will that we do not 
want either. Debate with our younger nations as to 
a partition of power that cannot be fixed on a repre- 
sentative basis, and cannot be equated as between 
communities of very different populations inhabiting 
widely sundered territories. A simpler, wiser, safer 
Why have we rejected it? 
Because, we are afraid, the Admiralty governs the 


solution was offered us. 





Government, instead of the Government governing the 
Admiralty. 





THE CONFERENCES AND THE CONCERT. 


Ir is in the nature of things that the period of suspense, 
while the war rather stands still than ceases, should be 
more anxious than the stress of war itself. Sir Edward 
Grey’s statement on Wednesday was cautious and 
balanced, as such statements must always be, but his 
hearers would supply the congratulations which the 
success of his work for peace has earned. So far as it is 
possible for any Power which stands definitely within one 
of the two European groups to act as a mediator, Sir 
Edward Grey has won that position for this country. 
No neutral, indeed, will have any status to intervene 
formally in the discussions between the five belligerents 
which open next week in St. James’s Palace ; but a certain 
atmosphere may penetrate it. Such a conference is only 
in form a diplomatic meeting. It will really be the five 
armies which will meet in London. The settlement will 
inevitably be dictated primarily by the belief of each 
State in its own ability, in case of need, to prolong the 
war, and by its estimate of its adversary’s resources. We 
do not doubt that the statesmen, both of Bulgaria and 
Turkey, desire peace. But behind the Turkish Ministry 
a military party is forming which clearly is building 
inordinate hopes on the untested value of the recent 
arrivals among its Asiatic levies. Even the Bulgarians 
must be doing a good deal of anxious mental arithmetic 
to determine how long Adrianople is likely to endure the 
strain of investment and starvation. Two sets of con- 
siderations which are non-military may influence the 
result. The Turks have shown, rather imprudently, how 
much they hope from dissension among the Powers—an 
imprudence which is happily calculated to make for 
harmony. They will also attempt, we may be sure, to 
promote disunion among the Allies. The obvious strategy 
for the Balkan League to adopt is to discuss with Turkey 
only the cession of her territory, without consulting her 
as to its ultimate fate. She is concerned with what she 
surrenders, but it is not vital to her whether this town 
or that province falls to Bulgaria rather than to Greece. 
Such questions are for the Allies themselves to determine, 
with the knowledge that Europe may afterwards claim 
some limited right of revision. 

It is natural that public opinion in Europe should 
feel only a secondary interest in the decision of the 
Over all but a last 
corner of our Continent the direct rule of the Turks is 


details of a Balkan settlement. 


ended, and with that our sense of dramatic justice is 
satisfied. The people of the Balkans speak of Europe 
as a region which begins beyond Belgrade, and we our- 
selves scarcely as yet feel that these new territories, hardly 
won for our common civilisation, are part of the European 
homeland. It is inevitably with the tension between 
Russia and Austria that the general anxiety is busied. 
Sir Edward Grey was careful not to exaggerate the 
significance of his own achievement in bringing the 
Powers together through their Ambassadors in London 
in a preliminary consultation. He modestly laid stress 
on its limitations. It will settle nothing, and will serve 
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only for a non-committal exchange of views. But save 
for some ‘‘ untoward and unforeseen incident,’’ this con- 
sultation can hardly fail to attain its end. It will keep 
all the anxious questions arising from the war in their 
due perspective and inter-relation, and it will embody 
the policy on which all the Western Powers are agreed— 
that there must be no raising of single issues in isolation. 
We hardly suppose that the question of Servia’s port on 
the Adriatic is any longer the real difficulty. In spite 
of the folly of some Servian official utterances, in spite 
even of the bullying tone of some Austrian newspapers 
which are supposed to be semi-official, we believe that 
this matter is already morally settled. No Power, unless 
it be Russia, has ever thought of giving even an argu- 
mentative support to the Servian claim to the whole 
North of Albania. No Power, unless it be Austria, was 
ever indisposed to admit the necessity for Servia of 
obtaining a commercial outlet on the Adriatic, which 
can be reached by roads that are not under Austrian 
control. The really thorny problem will be the definition 
of Albanian autonomy, and the delimitation of the 
frontiers of this new State. But even here we see, so 
far as most of the Powers are concerned, no grounds for 
any fundamental difference. The jealousies of Italy and 
Austria will incline them both to propose rather the 
Concert or the Porte than themselves as the guar- 
dians of the new State. If Austria desires in her own 
interests to see a self-governing Albania, we have the 
same aspiration, because the Albanians, backward 
though they are, have in them promise enough to make 
us desire the application to them also of the principle of 
nationality. It would be folly, however, to close our 
eyes to the plain fact that both Austria and Russia are 
mobilising. Nor can we ignore the fact that 
Viennese opinion, which understands, as we do not, 
the cross-currents at the Austrian Court, appears 
to draw an unfavorable omen from the sudden resigna- 
tions of the Austrian War Minister and the Chief of 
the General Staff. A real danger there has been of 
European war, and we cannot flatter ourselves that it 
has passed. 

The announcement of the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance can have no direct bearing on the perplexities 
of Europe. No one seriously doubted that it would be 
renewed, and no one supposes that in spite of its renewal 
Austria and Italy will cease to arm against each other 
by sea and land. The announcement is a perfectly 
natural move, like the German Chancellor’s explicit offer 
last week of armed support for Russia, designed to show 
that the combination is permanent and solid. We do 
not doubt that it is so; in certain events Germany and 
Austria must always be reckoned in the field as a single 
Power. The group system is, to our thinking, a stand- 
ing threat to the world’s peace, and a formal denial of 
European solidarity. It is only to a limited extent that 
it produces equilibrium or achieves a balance of power. 
It may be true that there is some rough equality between 
the forces of the two groups, and that the fear of precipi- 
tating Armageddon does bring with it some sense of 
responsibility. But an apology for the group system, 
based on these grounds, will not survive examination. 
The statesman who would not shrink from involving his 





own country in war, would hardly refrain out of regard 
for his allies. Armageddon might be a more awful 
spectacle than Sedan to a super-human intelligence. But 
for the French or the Germans, the result in both cases 
would be the same. One would win and the other would 
lose. The argument that nearly equal forces produce 
stalemate is equally fallacious. Human forces never can 
be equal, and if they were, the experts would not believe 
it. Who, in advance, could measure the moral and 
physical worth of such vast and diverse combinations? 
The two groups will never be quite equally solid. 
Britain and Italy will always be semi-detached partners. 
How, again, is an equation to be struck between the 
greater sea-power of one group and the more concentrated 
land-power of the other? How much must we deduct 
for Russia’s slowness in mobilisation and general in- 
efficiency? And when all this speculative arithmetic 
has been completed, the whole sum may be upset 
by the sudden discovery, based on doubtful premises, 
that the Creuzot gun, for example, is better than the 
Krupp. Indeed, if the near equality of two groups 
did offer any better security for peace than that of two 
isolated Powers, it would be only because the calculation 
is so much more complicated and hazardous. 

There is only one advantage which can fairly be 
claimed for the group system, and it is that it enables 
partners who will share the risk of war to employ their 
influence for peace. Even so, this pressure can hardly 
be worked with effect unless the moderate ally is prepared 
to say that he will not in any event support an undue 
demand, but will in certain events back a just claim. 
The tighter are the terms of an alliance, the less effec- 
tively can such pressure be used. These speculations, 
all-important for the future of Europe, are, however, of 
no practical force to-day. For good and for ill, the 
group system exists, and we can but hope to extract from 
an arrangement we dislike, its utmost possibilities of 
relative advantage. It is the plain duty of Germany to 
moderate Austrian claims, and of Great Britain to check 
Russian extravagance. The outlook is hopeful precisely 
because both of these Powers are doing their duty, and 
doing it in cordial agreement. 





THE UNAUTHORISED STRIKE. 


Tue new Trade Unionism, which takes the form of the 
unauthorised strike, seems bent upon justifying its critics. 
It takes the wrong issue with unerring precision. In 
the latest case upon the North-Eastern Railway, the men 
began by announcing a principle for which, in general, 
there is a good deal to be said, but which did not apply 
to the particular case in dispute. Having become aware 
of this gap in their argument, they then shifted their 
ground, and directed the strike against the decision of 
magistrates, with whom their employers had nothing to 
do, and over whom they had no control. The general 
principle—that the employer should pretend to no 
control over the workman in his leisure hours— 
is indefeasible. The contract of employment should 
clearly run only over the hours of employment, 
and it is an important condition of industrial 
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liberty that any person in employment, whether 
he be a professional man, a clerk, an artisan, 
or a laborer, should be free to live his own life outside 
the office, or the mine, or the workshop, according to his 
own judgment and pleasure. But there are some 
exceptions to every rule of thiskind. The North-Eastern 
Railway men happened, unfortunately, to light upon one 
of the most obvious exceptions. A man must not so 
behave in his leisure time as to make himself incompetent, 
or to prove that he is incompetent, for the particular job 
which he is employed to do, particularly when that job 
involves public responsibility. A man may be of any 
religion or no religion, and yet be a capable engine driver. 
He may also be an immoral man, and yet be trusted to 
drive a first-rate passenger express. He may be a con- 
victed thief or forger, and yet be a perfect master of his 
machine. All these things are socially or morally 
much more serious matters than occasional drunkenness. 
But, unfortunately, a man who is even occasionally liable 
to excess in drink is not to be trusted to drive an engine ; 
nor can a man who is convicted of drunkenness out of 
working hours be trusted to make a firm distinction 
between hours of leisure and hours of work. A railway 
company can run no risks with the safety of the public, 
and assuming the conviction of Knox to have been 
justified, the public is unanimously agreed that he was 
not severely but leniently dealt with in being retained for 
inferior work, while temporarily deposed from his 
peculiarly responsible task. 

On this issue, then, the North-Eastern men who 
struck in sympathy with Knox have gone far to spoil a 
good principle by a bad application. Syndicalism does 
not allow of much logic; but, perhaps after all, the 
North-Eastern men are not Syndicalists, but only men 
profoundly dissatisfied with the present conditions of 
life and labor, and confusedly groping for justice, or 
strongly moved by the workman’s feeling for a popular 
comrade. Be that as it may, they seem to have been 
readily sensitive to the weakness of their position, and 
they accordingly fell back on their second line of defence. 
They allege that Knox was wrongly convicted. That is 
asit may be. The inquiry as to fact has been re-opened, 
and justice will, we hope, be done. But assume, 
for the sake of argument, that the inquiry goes 
Still the strike is not 
the method by which justice in these matters is to be 
enforced. Agitation, petition, public discussion, all of 
them are in place. But a strike on such an issue is not 
an incident of industrial warfare, but a strike against 
the public and the judicial authorities. The strike is a 
stick to beat the public with ; the public begin to clamor in 
the press ; the press puts pressure on Members of Parlia- 
ment ; Members of Parliament ask questions of the Home 
Secretary ; the Home Secretary finds means to inquire; 
and so, it is anticipated, redress will be obtained. It 
need hardly be said that this method of using the strike 
weapon, if it becomes common, will reduce industry to a 
standstill, and will lead to a violent revolt on the part of 
the public at large against the action and, indeed, the 
existence of trade unions. 


in favor of the engine-driver. 


The responsible leaders of trade unionism are per- 
fectly aware of this danger. They do nop countenance 





strikes of this kind. They have not countenanced this 
particular strike. But one of the features of the later 
trade-union movement is that the revolt against the con- 
ditions of employment has developed into a revolt against 
responsible leadership. It is a mass movement, 
dominated by that unreflecting mass impulse which is 
held up to admiration in certain forms of Syndicalism. 
It concerns us to understand what forces are behind an 
apparently unreasoning movement of this kind. 

The more thoughtful workman of the present day is 
not merely dissatisfied with economic conditions. He is 
also dissatisfied with the remedies for them which he has 
cherished for a generation or more. In particular, he has 
begun to get his first taste of State Socialism, and thus 
far, he has not altogether liked it. He begins to suspect 
that Socialism may mean a series of Insurance Acts, 
which will touch his own personal life more closely and 
more constantly in the duties which they impose than in 
the rights which they confer. He has begun to suspect 
that it may mean, not less control by employers, but more 
control by officials, or, at best, that it means control by 
someone or another, whereas he is working for expanded 
freedom. How far the kind of freedom that he desires is 
really compatible with industry organised on a large scale, 
he has not, perhaps, sufficiently examined. But the 
Syndicalist movement is, on one side, a revival in a 
modern shape of the ideal of the workman becoming his 
own master, an ideal which appeals to everyone in theory. 
It has also a very real and practical meaning for a man 
who habitually works under the orders of a foreman, in 
subordination to a great machine. Yet the Syndicalist 
does well for his own cause who forbids men to think 
much about the consequence or the implications of their 
actions. For nothing is more clear than that this ideal 
of individual self-direction can be realised only through 
a complete break-up of modern industrial methods, a 
break-up which could, in effect, only be carried through 
at the cost of extensive depopulation. If the North- 
Eastern Railway were, in actual fact, managed by the 
workers of that railway, those workers would, none the 
less, have to form a corporation ; that corporation would 
have to have managers and officials, and they would have 
to enforce discipline. There are forms of public industry 
which might be conceived without such organisation, but 
not that particular form which involves the running of 
express trains up to time. The workman, in short, would 
find that, just as Socialism tends to replace the employer 
by a State-appointed official, so Syndicalism could only 
replace the State-appointed official by a corporation- 
appointed official. The function of management cannot 
be eliminated, and management involves control. 

The workman, in fact, can legitimately hope for the 
liberty that is secured by a balance of controls. The State 
can protect him in his contracts, maintain him in his 
rights, possibly secure him continuity of employment, fair 
remuneration, and guarantees against the misfortunes, 
economic or physical, that beset industrial life. But he 
cannot secure the kind of liberty that consists in the 
absence of order, management, and discipline, because, at 
bottom, that kind of liberty is nof compatible with a 
highly organised social life. When the workman has 
realised this more fully, he will, perhaps, set himself to 
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the elaboration of methods of social reform which will, 
in fact, secure him the maximum of liberty compatible 
with the social union. He will develop his Trade Union, 
and cherish its strength for the purpose of protecting 
himself and his fellow-workers, and he will keep the 
weapon of the strike carefully guarded, to deal with those 
large issues of principle, upon which, if men differ, there 
is no way out but the trial of strength. At present he is 
allowing this weapon to be jagged and blunted and 
splintered by using it on the little stones that annoy him 
without really obstructing his path, and which, small as 
they are, are hard to break. 





THE BRITISH CASE IN PANAMA. 


Sir Epwarp Grey’s reasoned protest against the opera- 
tion of the Panama Act in respect to British shipping 
loses nothing of its cogency from the conciliatory tone 
in which it is couched. The argument is well-knit and 
precise. By the terms of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850, the United States had surrendered the right to 
Canal. This right they 
recovered by the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty of 1901, on the 
express condition that the Canal, when made, should be 
open to “all nations ”’ 


construct a trans-isthmus 


upon terms of equal treatment, 
just and equitable.’”” Mr. Hay, 
the American Secretary of State who negotiated the 
Treaty, thus explained to the Senate the reason for these 
provisions. 


cc 


with tolls that are 


‘* These rules are adopted in the treaty with 
Great Britain as a consideration for getting rid of the 
Clayton-Bulwer Treaty.’’ Sir Edward Grey forcibly 
points out that the value of this ‘‘ consideration ’’ is not 
apparent if it merely confers most-favored nation treat- 
ment, as Mr. Taft has argued, and leaves America free 
to discriminate in favor of her own shipping. As for the 
contention that “‘ all ** all 


nations,’’ this is opposed to the interpretation accepted 


” 


nations’’ meant other 
at the time in the Senate discussions, and is not even 
plausible when it is remembered that at the time of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty the Panama territory was not 
within the jurisdiction of the United States. The fact 
of the leasing of Panama in 1904 cannot abrogate any 
rights secured by the treaty of 1901. 

Now, it is not disputed that the Panama Act does 
discriminate in favor of United States shipping. It asserts 
the right to exempt coast-wise shipping from tolls, and to 
impose lower rates for American ships engaged in foreign 
trade. The effect of these provisions would be doubly 
to British and other foreign shipping. 
distinct pecuniary advantage 
to American vessels competing with foreign vessels 
in foreign trade, and it would throw upon the latter the 
entire cost of maintaining the canal, the benefit of which 
is shared by the former. The American case, as pre- 
viously argued by Mr. Taft, rests upon the contention 
that the United States cannot be understood by any 
treaty to have abrogated the right which every sovereign 
nation possesses to subsidise the whole or any part of her 
shipping. Moreover, as regards coast-wise shipping, that 
is secured by the American Navigation Laws as a 
monopoly for American shipowners so that no new 


damaging 
It would give a 
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injury is inflicted upon foreigners by an exemption of dues 
in their favor. Sir Edward Grey’s reply takes two points. 
Though the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty does not debar the 
United States from subsidising its shipping, it does debar 
it from such a form of subsidy as will have the effect of 
imposing “upon British or other foreign shipping an 
unfair share of the burden of the upkeep of the canal, or 
otherwise to prejudice rights secured to British shipping 
by this treaty.’’ His other point is that the actual 
interpretation and operation of “ coastwise shipping ” are 
such as to bring it into competition with foreign shipping, 
and to prejudice the interests of the latter. 
custom, coastwise shipping is so loosely construed in 
that 
trade can come within the shelter of its privileges, 


By existing 


America vessels mainly engaged in foreign 
while the exemption clause might easily cause a further 
damage to foreign shipping by making it profitable to 
transfer cargoes on to American vessels for carriage 
through the canal. 

Our case, undoubtedly, is of great and cumulative 
strength. On one matter only is it possible to entertain 
some doubt about the technical correctness of the Foreign 
Office view. It is at least arguable that, as regards 
strictly coast-wise trade, the fact that the Panama Canal 
has passed under American control might justify the 
United States Government in extending to this voyage any 
privilege already conceded to American vessels trading 
between other American ports. At any rate, the pro- 
vision of the Treaty which precluded this action would 
seem to be inconsistent with the Navigation Laws of 
domestic origin. However, it would, no doubt, be open 
to our Foreign Office to reply that they are not concerned 
with any such inconsistency, but only with the inter- 
pretation of the treaty and the equal treatment and fair 
rates which it secures. Moreover, as we have already 
pointed out, if the evident and expressed intentions of 
the framers of the treaty and the then facts of the 
case govern the present interpretation, the exemption 
of coast-wise shipping cannot be defended. For at the 
time of the making of the treaty, Panama was in no sense 
a part of the United States, but a foreign country. 

Of course, if coast-wise shipping were only a small 
part of American shipping, it might be impolitic to press 
But 
the overwhelming bulk of American shipping comes 


strongly the case against the proposed exemption. 


under this head, and the exemption is openly advocated 
as a means of further strengthening the American mer- 
cantile marine, and of securing for it a virtual monopoly 
of large sections of the Canal trade. Taken as a whole, 
the discriminating clauses of the Act appear to be in 
manifest contravention of the spirit and the letter of 
the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty. It is unlikely, however, 
that any serious friction will arise between our Govern- 
ment and that of Washington. Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt have, indeed, defended the right of discrimina- 
tion. But Dr. Woodrow Wilson, even in the stress of 
the election, never committed himself to the Govern- 
mental case, and many of the most influential statesmen 
and organs of the press have declared against it. In 
any case, it would be very difficult for the American 
Government in the last resort to refuse the invitation to 
arbitration contained in the concluding section of Sir 
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Edward Grey’s despatch. No doubt, the reluctance of 
the Senate to concede to the principle of arbitration any 
jot or tittle of their present rights is a difficulty in the 
way of this pacific mode of settlement. A hardly less 
grave obstacle is the declared conviction of Senator Lodge 
and others that arbitration would go against the case of 
the United States. We are disposed to think that this 
latter consideration will gather force as time goes on, 
and that it will lead public opinion in America to demand 
and to secure a rescinding of those provisions of the Act 
which are in defiance of the plain meaning of the Hay- 
Pauncefote Treaty. 





A Zondon Biarp. 


Since Bolton, gloom has again settled on the front 
Opposition bench. Night after night, Mr. Bonar Law 
applies his mind to a sombre scrutiny of official-looking 
documents, asserted by rumor to be reports from generals 
of divisions in Lancashire and other Free Trade centres, 
advising a fresh right-about movement (already preached 
and proclaimed by the “ Liverpool Courier’’) on that 
vexing issue. Such studies in too late (or too soon) 
strategy must be the more afflicting if it be true (as one 
hears) that the Unionist organisers were so sure of carry- 
ing Bolton that the decision to throw over the Referendum 
was actually taken on the strength of their confidence, 
no doubt with the idea that the victory might be claimed 
a day or two later as the first fruits of the new policy. 





I pon’r detect enthusiasm in the rank and file 
of Liberal members over the Canadian offer. On the 
contrary, there is a good deal of frank misgiving, and 
the reasons which led up to the offer being made do 
not inspire confidence. There is a feeling that the First 
Lord pressed Canada too hard, that he gave her dubious 
and highly-colored anti-German arguments, and that 
a Liberal Minister ought not to be in such a hurry. He 
thrusts aside a (virtually accepted) Liberal policy, in 
favor of a Conservative policy, which, on scrutiny, turns 
out to be much less of a relief to the Empire than the 
Laurier plan. Why was it all done in this hot 
haste, and with such little cireumspection? This and 
more will be said in debate, and Liberals, who admire 
the Colonies, and would deprecate even a touch of cold- 
ness to them, do not thank Mr. Churchill for forcing them 
to say it. 


I suppose most attending members of the House of 
Commons would agree that, while the Home Rule Bill 
is coming out of committee miraculously unscathed, that 
is not quite the case with the reputations of its assailants. 
No new figure seems to have been moulded in the struggle. 
Perhaps the most disappointing of the Old Guard has 
been Sir Edward Carson, whose eternal cry of “ We won’t 
have it’ has too often recalled the Carlylean likeness of 
Byron’s pessimism to the screeching of a meatjack. Some 
of Mr. Balfour’s dialectical incursions (and they alone 
among Unionist speeches) have been worthy of the race 
of giants who wrestled in this field twenty years ago, 
albeit from the party standpoint those brilliant interludes 





have suffered the disadvantage of being equally agreeable 
to both sides. All the younger Tories, from whom so 
much had been hoped, have failed, partly through 
trusting too much to the physical methods favored by 
their leader, and partly, as Mr. Healy hinted the other 
night, because of their reliance on briefed instructions 
conveyed to them day by day by an extra-official prompter 
seated beneath the gallery. 


INDEED, much of the Tory work in the House just 
now, industrious and painstaking as it is, strikes one as 
rather machine-made. This is the result of the new 
“ scientific” organisation. I understand the Opposition 
has all sorts of committees—a Home Rule Committee, a 
Finance Committee, a Social Reform Committee—hard 
at it, and these bodies even command the services of paid 
experts. Bills are carefully annotated as they pass 
through the House, and hints for speeches conveyed to 
those who want to make them. But all this careful 
spade-work hardly makes up for the want of original 
political genius. 


Ir is useless to plead, in the Carsonian phrase, that 
the gag, the kangaroo, and the guillotine, have stifled 
intelligible speech. Applying a statistical test to this 
excuse, I am almost dismayed to find that the proceedings 
on the Irish Bill, as reported in the Official Debates, 
fill over five thousand columns of that commodious 
publication. Of this mass, over four thousand 
columns are to the credit of the Committee Stage alone— 
and there are some thousands of columns yet to come. 
Without counting the set orations in the first and second 
reading debates (which were neither gagged, nor kanga- 
rooed, nor guillotined), over twelve hundred individual 
speeches have been delivered in committee. And this is 
legislation without debate—five thousand columns of 
silence ! 


But all the drive and pressure with big, complicated 
Bills mean another terrible year for the officials. I sup- 
pose few people outside, or even inside, the House of 
Commons realise how the go of the machine hangs abso- 
lutely on the official known as the Government drafts- 
man. Ministers are hard-worked, but what are their 
labors compared with the toil of Sir Arthur Thring? 
He and his assistants have not only to draft every 
Government Bill, but to watch every line and stop in it, 
to correct, advise, amend, at a moment’s notice. They, 
of course, serve continuously, whatever Government may 
be in power, and Sir Arthur Thring has held the post 
long enough to win the complete confidence of Ministers 
and ex-Ministers alike. His views on ten-months’ 


Sessions might be worth hearing. 





For the last few days the Government majorities 
have been larger than at any time since just before the 
“snap’’ defeat. But even if no trap is intended, it is 
prudent to suspect it when on vital clauses of the 
Home Rule Bill, and even on Welsh Disestablishment, 
the Opposition deliberately allows itself to be outvoted 
in the proportion of two to one. . So Mr. Illingworth has 
taken measures against a surprise. During this week he 
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has kept in hand a margin of votes enough to meet all 
possible comers—unpaired reserves as well as active and 
visible warriors. If one must fight against a sort of 

it is just as well to make sure of 
always being in a position to beat him. 


“Colonel Bogey,’’ 





Wuart was the real cause of Sir Francis Bridgeman’s 
retirement? After Mr. Churchill’s second statement, it is 
clear that ill-health was a substantial reason. Before it 
was made one was inclined to attribute it to Mr. 
Churchill’s great personal admiration of Prince 
Louis’s gifts as a strategist, and his feeling that brains 
must, at all costs, have the first place in the Board of 
Admiralty. A mind so quick as Mr. Churchill’s likes 
quick minds to work with, and does not “ gear”’ so well 
with the more deliberate type of British seaman. But it 
would be a pity if his vivacious administration created 
two sets in the Navy 
Churchill set. 


a Churchill set and an anti- 





Apropos of women’s wages, much discussed to-day, 
I see a statement in the “Labor Leader”’ that the 
button-carders of Birmingham are paid at rates which 
require them to fix 432 buttons to cards for one penny. 
If the worker is very quick, she can earn at this rate 
a penny an hour. 


A Russtan correspondent sends me some amusing 
accounts of the disabilities which the Russian authorities 
have attached to Liberal voters in the Duma elec- 
tions. For one district (Odessa) a Liberal voter reckoned 
that it took him half-an-hour to record his vote, 
allowing for the time used in examining his papers— 
birth certificate and the rest. The reactionary voter got 
through in about three minutes. 


Ir is a great pity that the idea of producing together 
Mr. Shaw’s new play, “ Androclesand the Lion,’’ and Mr. 
Barrie’s pleasant parody (in the feminist interest) of 
“The Taming of the Shrew,” has fallen through. Both 
plays are fresh and original, and Mr. Shaw’s is up- 
roariously witty and yet finely and sharply critical. I 
hear of another work of Mr. Barrie’s—a skit on the 
Censorship. Mr. Barrie’s Censor is an architect, who 
(naturally) regards stage architecture as the supreme 
object of his care, and lets morals take care of themselves. 


Mr. anp Mrs. Sipney Wess bring out their new 
“‘ collectivist weekly ’’ in the coming year. It is, of 
course, propagandist, in the special sense that the Webbs 
think seriously of the trade unionist position, deplore the 
syndicalist lapse, and feel it necessary to try and recall the 
whole movement, not only to discipline, but to a definite 
line of policy. That, in substance, means the treating of 
collectivist doctrine on the old Fabian lines of an oppor- 
tunist advance, whenever, however, wherever it can 
properly be made. I don’t think, the title has been 
decided, but the price is to be sixpence. ‘“ The State,” 
or “The Statesman” have been thought of, and a 
flippant idea of a ‘‘ Webbs’ Weekly ’’ rejected. Mr. 
Shaw is to help, and Mr. Clifford Sharp will be the 


editor. 
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Life and Petters. 


THE COURAGE OF THEIR OPINIONS. 


THE compromise of life requires all of us from time 
to time to sacrifice some opinion or conviction to the higher 
expediencies of the moment. Politicians notoriously 
become adepts in this economy, for it belongs to the 
ordinary give-and-take of party, as well as to the art of 
electioneering. But, as a rule, even the hardened poli- 
tician tries to maintain some distinction between the 
necessary process of concession or adjustment and the 
abandonment or sale of what he calls his principles. No 
doubt the distinction is often delicate, and of dubious 
validity. But that it should be made at all is a sign of 
surviving grace in a naughty world. Where a politician 
is driven by stress of circumstances to jettison some really 
valuable cargo of principles, he does not hover round the 
place, pointing out to all comers the exact value of his 
sacrifice, and what a courageous fellow he was to dare to 
make it; he has, at least, the grace to appear to be 
ashamed of an act which is, in form and substance, a loss 
of liberty, and his instinct is to hide his tracks. 

What applies to politicians applies also to political 
journals. But, except for kept party organs, or the 
voluntary party hacks, whose principles are always held 
“on approval,” journals have a larger moral liberty to 
maintain principles. The crack of the party whip is not 
always sounding close to their ears, and no vote cast by 
the editor turns out a government. Moreover, however 
strong a party man he holds himself, he will realise that 
his public expects from him a large exercise of intel- 
lectual liberty, and that this expectation, based upon 
long experience of such services, imposes a firm obligation 
to continue rendering them. For an organ of the press 
with the great traditions of the “Spectator,” a journal 
which for two generations has claimed to exercise a 
reasoned independence in every sphere of thought and 
conduct, to make the formal abdication of political 
liberty contained in the opening article of last week’s 
issue will surely stand as an unprecedented “ sacrifice.” 
When the Unionist Party committed itself to Protection, 
the “ Spectator ’’ found itself in the position of holding 
firm principles upon two great issues, Free Trade and 
the Union, which cut across the lines of party. Now, 
considering the fact that Unionist politicians were well 
aware that the “ Spectator’s’’ support was worth some- 
thing in certain not unimportant circles, it might have 
seemed obvious to the “ Spectator,” which had, indeed, 
never posed as a mere party organ, that it was in a strong 
position to bargain with the grosser beings who run the 
party machine and frame its programme. Not merely 
were there powerful avowed Free Traders in the Unionist 
camp, but the only Unionist leader of real Parliamentary 
eminence was devoting his unrivalled skill in dilatory 
tactics to ousting the rash project of Mr. Chamberlain. 

The quite obvious tactics for the “ Spectator ’’ were a 
stalwart maintenance of both its fiscal and its constitu- 
tional principles. But even if it were prepared from 
the beginning to sell Free Trade for what it now 
calls “a sporting chance” of defeating Home Rule, 
it might have observed the ordinary decencies of 
marketing. When the business politician recognises 
that the call either of party or of personal career 
demands the sacrifice of a quite genuine gilt-edged 
principle, he does not tell all the world that this 
valuable principle of his is to be had, dirt-cheap, 
by the first comer. He puts a stiff face upon the matter, 
says that the rumor (put about by himself) to the effect 
that his principle is for sale is quite unauthorised, he has 
not thought of selling it; but, if he did, the price would 
be more than most would care to give, and so forth. 
Now, granting that such principles as one’s conviction 
that Free Trade is essential to the prosperity of one’s 
country and the purity of public life, are proper articles 
for traffic, this way of going about the business is both 
shrewder and ethically sounder. For, if you are to sell a 
principle, it is best to sell it as dear as possible. You 
have no right to give it away, and spoil the market for 
everybody else who may want to deal. 
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Now, this is just what the “ Spectator ’’ has done. It 
did, indeed, put up a sort of pretence of bargaining, but 
such a pretence as would not deceive a child. It feigned 
to hold both sets of principles in a sacred balance; both 
alike were indispensable to salvation. The editor gravely 
remonstrated week by week with correspondents who 
objected that he could not have both, and at each general 
election there was an attempt to dodge the issue by pre- 
tending that only one of the two questions was really up 
for settlement on this occasion. Along these years would 
appear from time to time a sham-forcible defence of 
Free Trade, or Free Food, which might as well have 
borne the title “ Putting a Bold Face on It.’’ It could 
impose on nobody. Our Tariff Reformers knew quite 
well from the beginning that they need not really trouble 
to make concessions to the “ Spectator,” they could have 
it for the asking. Leave it alone and it will shed its 
principles, free, gratis, and for nothing. Sometimes a 
private individual does this sort of thing, but he does not 
keep a register of each ignominious descent, or parade 
his generosity. 

The “ Spectator ’’ article is indeed a record of auto- 
biographic candor. ‘ We have tried hard for some years 
to get commercial value for our support of the Unionist 
Party. We said “ No Protection ’’ quite loud, and kept 
on saying it, until we saw it was no good. Then we 
said, ‘‘ At any rate, no Food Tax.’’ But nobody paid any 
attention. Then we said, “ A Referendum on Tariff 
Reform.’’ That was a quite clever stroke, and what is 
more, it was successful—for a short time. But now they 
have taken it back, and we must acquiesce. But we 
must beg and implore moderate Tariffists to urge their 
friends at least to put the Food Taxes to a Referendum. 
If they refuse even this small price, well, we shall really 
have to consider how much less we are prepared to take. 
But we do not expect anything.’ This is the substance, 
not a parody, of last week’s abject article. “If, how- 
ever, the moderate Tariff Reformers think it is too 
much to ask the extremists to go back entirely to Mr. 
Balfour’s pledge of submitting the whole Tariff Reform 
policy to the Referendum, why not ask them to accept the 
compromise so often suggested in these columns—that 
is, a Referendum pledge which is only to apply to Food 
Taxes? That will be enough to secure a victory—nay, 
a landslide. Nevertheless, if we can only have, we will 
not say half a loaf, but a crumb, we shall prefer it to no 
bread.’’ We hardly think that this encouraging an- 
nouncement is calculated to assist the “ moderate Tariff 
Reformers ’’ in pressing upon extremists the reversal of 
their latest fighting policy. 

The ignominy of the proceeding is, however, re- 
lieved by a fine touch of undesigned humor. You think, 
perhaps, the “ Spectator’’ must feel a little ashamed, 
either at the display of its impotence in bargaining, or 
at the abandonment of every shred of its Free Trade 
principles. Not at all. On the contrary, it regards its 
conduct with calm but elevated approbation, as 
evincing in a really high degree—what virtue do you 
suppose? Why, courage. The passage is one deserving 
quotation. The “Spectator,’’ after rebuking the 
pusillanimity of moderate Tariffists, who are reluctant 
to press their views upon the party, and who grumble 
at the “Spectator” “because it insists on facing the 
facts,’’ proceeds as follows :— 


>? 


‘* We have nothing more to say except that great battles 
were never won by men who have not the courage of 
their opinions--the courage either to insist on reconsideration 
or to submit and acquiesce. At any rate, we have the courage 
of ours. We shall, as Unionists who stand outside the Unionist 
Party and are not Tariff Reformers, endorse and support the 
official policy of the Unionist Party, whatever that policy is 
finally decided to be.” 


There is something really heroic in the abandon 
of that word “finally.” ‘Be as shifty and as 
treacherous as you like, violate all our sacred principles 
one by one, withdraw all your pledges, compromise every 
policy, even Unionism itself, as you please, you may 
command our absolute servility.’ ‘‘ Endorse and sup- 
port the official policy of the Unionist Party, whatever 
that policy is finally decided to be.’’ If this has any 
meaning, it means that the “Spectator ’’ will lend its 





pages to an active propaganda of taxation of food and 
of general Protection, though it continues to believe this 
policy injurious to the best interests, economic and moral, 
of the nation. Or can it claim, as “a crumb,’’ the per- 
mission to keep silent when its masters put forward their 
proposals to tax the people’s food? “The courage of 
their opinions!’’ We could have desired a little fuller 
disquisition on this point of courage. The “ courage to 
submit ’’ is put by the “ Spectator” on a level with the 
courage to “insist.’’ Is this quite fair to the former, 
which is surely the higher form of courage? But not, 
we grant, the highest. That rank may be reserved for 
the courage to grovel. 





STRULDBRUGS. 


Wuar a fuss they make, proclaiming the secret of long 
life! We must stay abed till noon, they say; we must 
take life slowly and comfortably ; we must avoid worry, 
live moderately, drink wine, smoke cigars, and read the 
“ Times.’’ Yes; there is one who, last week, in a letter 
to the “ Times,’’ boasted his grandfather sustained life 
for a hundred and one years by reading all the leading 
and special articles of that paper; his father got to 
eighty-eight on the same diet ; himself follows their foot- 
steps on fare that is new every morning. Another writer 
has subscribed to the “ Times” for sixty-seven years, 
and now is ninety-two on the strength of it. Avoid 
worry, fret not yourself because of evildoers, let not 
indignation lacerate your heart, take the sensible and 
solid view of things, read the “ Times,’’ and you will 
surpass the Psalmist’s limit of three-score years and ten. 

What a picture of beneficent comfort it calls up! 
The breakfast-room furniture fit to outlast the Pyramids, 
the maroon leather of deep armchairs, the marble clock 
ticking to half-past nine beneath the bronze figure with 
scythe and hourglass, the boots set to warm upon the 
hearthrug, the crisp bacon sizzling gently beneath its 
silver cover, the pleasant wife murmuring gently behind 
the silver urn, the paper set beside the master’s plate. 
Isaiah knew not of such regimen, else he would not have 
cried that all flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field. 

Others there are whom poverty precludes from silver, 
and the narrow estate of home from daily sustenance on 
the “ Times.’’ These study diuturnity upon two meals a 
day, or pursue old age by means of “ unfired food.” 
These devour roots by moonlight, or savagely dine upon 
a pocket of raw beans. These are intemperate on water, 
or bewail the touch of salt as sacrilege against the sacri- 
fice of eggs. These grovel for nuts like the Hampshire 
hog, or impiously celebrate the fruitage by which man 
fell. Some cast away their coats, some their hosen, 
some their hats. They go barefoot but for sandals. 
They wander about in sheepskins and goatskins, eschew- 
ing flesh for their food, and vegetables for their clothing. 
They plunge distracted into boiling water. Shudderingly, 
they break the frosty Serpentine. They absorb the 
sun’s rays like pigeons upon the housetops, or shiver 
naked in suburban chambers that they may recover the 
barbaric tang. They walk through rivers fully clothed, 
and shake their vesture as a dog his coat; or are hydro- 
phobic for their skins, fearing to wash lest they disturb 
essential oils. They shave their heads as a cure for 
baldness, or in Garden Cities emulate the simple lion’s 
mane. One dreads to miss his curdled milk by the frac- 
tion of a minute; another, at the semblance of a cold, 
puts off his supper for three weeks and a day. One 
calculates upon longevity through bare knees, another 
apprehends the approach of death through the orifice 
in the palm of a leather glove. 

Of course, it is all right. Life is of inestimable 
value, and nothing can compensate a corpse for the loss 
of it. Falstaff knew that, and, like the Magpie Moth, 
wisely counterfeited death to avoid the irretrievable step 
of dying. Our prudent livers display an equal wisdom, 
not exactly counterfeiting death, but living gingerly— 
living, as it were, at half-cock, lest life should go off 
suddenly with a flash and bang, leaving them nowhere. 
Of course, they are quite right. Life being pleasurable, 
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it is wéll to spread it out as far as it will go. As to honor, 
the hoary head in itself is a crown of glory, and when a 
man reaches ninety, people will call him wonderful, 
though for ninety years he has been a fool. The objects 
of living are, for the most part, obscure and variable, 
and prudent livers may well ask why for obscure and 
variable objects of life they should lose life itself— 
‘“‘ propter causas vivendi perdere vitam,’’ if we may 
reverse the old quotation. 

So they are quite justified in eating the bread of 
carefulness, and no one who has known danger will con- 
demn their solicitude for safety. But yet, in reading 
those letters to the “ Times,” or perusing the “ Sour 
Milk Gazette’’ and the ‘“‘ Valetudinarian’s Handbook,’’ 
somehow there come to our minds the words, ‘“‘ Insanitas 
Sanitatum, omnia Insanitas!’’ And suddenly the pic- 
ture of those woeful islanders whom Gulliver discovered 
rises before us. For, as we remember, in the realm of 
Laputa, he found a certain number of both sexes (about 
eleven hundred) who were called Struldbrugs, or Im- 
mortals, because, being born with a certain spot over 
the left eyebrow, they were destined never to know the 
common visitation of death. We remember how 
Gulliver envied them, accounting them the happiest of 
human beings, since they had obtained in perpetuity the 
blessing of life, for which all men struggle so hard that 
whoever has one foot in the grave is sure to hold back 
the other as strongly as he can. But in the end, he con- 
cluded that their lot was not really enviable, seeing that 
increasing years only brought an increase of their dull- 
ness and incapacity :— 

“They were not only opinionative,”’ he writes, “ peevish, 
covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but incapable of friendship, 
and dead to all natural affections, which never descended 
below their grandchildren. Envy and impotent desires are 
their prevailing passions. But those objects against which 
their envy seems principally directed are the vices of the 
younger sort, and the deaths of the old. By reflecting on the 
former they find themselves cut off from all possibility of 
pleasure; and whenever they see a funeral they lament and 
repine that others have gone to a harbor of rest, to which 
they themselves never can hope tg arrive.” 

The explorer further discovered that, after the age 
of eighty, the marriages of the Struldbrugs were dis- 
solved, because the law thought it a reasonable in- 
dulgence that those who were condemned, without any 
fault of their own, to a perpetual continuance in the 
world, should not have their misery doubled by the load 
of a wife; also that they could never amuse themselves 
with reading, because their memory would not serve to 
carry them from the beginning of a sentence to the end ; 
and after about two hundred years, they could not hold 
conversation with their neighbors, the mortals, because 
the language of the country was always upon the flux. 

It is a pity that the laws of Laputa stringently 
forbade the export of Struldbrugs, else, Gulliver tells us, 
he would gladly have brought a couple to this country, 
to arm our people against the fear of death. Had he only 
done so, what a lot of letters to the “ Times,” advertise- 
ments of patent medicines, and Eugenic discussions we 
should have been spared! If earthly immortality were 
known to be such a curse, we could more easily convince 
the most scrupulous devotee of health that old age was 
little better than immortality. 

It is not, therefore, as though great age were such a 
catch that it should demand all these delicate manipula- 
tions of diet, sleep, rest-cures, health-resorts, scourings, 
and temperatures, for its attainment. How refreshing 
to escape from this hospital atmosphere into the free air, 
blowing whither it lists, and to fling oneself carelessly 
upon existence, as Sir George Birdwood, for instance, 
has done! He also has written to the ‘‘ Times,’’ but in a 
very different tone. Like another Gulliver, he pictures 
the calamity of millionaires living on till their heirs are 
senile. It is all nonsense, he says, to prescribe rules for 
life. One of his oldest friends drank a bottle of cognac 
a day, and, as for himself—well, we know that he is 
eighty, has lived a varied and dangerous life in many 
lands, has written on carrots, chestnuts, carpets, art, 
scholarship, all manner of absorbing subjects, and yet he 
heartily survives :— 

“I attribute my senility—let others say senectitude,” he 
shouts in his cheery way, “to a certain playful devilry of 





spirit, a ceaseless militancy, quite suffragettic, so that when 
I left the Indian Office on a bilked pension I swore by all the 
gods I would make up for it by living on ten years, instead 
of one, which was all an insurance society told me I was 
worth.” 

That sounds the true note, blowing the horn of old 
forests and battles. “ A playful devilry of spirit,’’ “a 
ceaseless militancy ’’—how stirring to the stagnant lives 
of prudent regularity! ‘Lie in bed till noon-day!’’ he 
goes on; “I would rather be some monstrous flat-fish at 
the bottom of the Atlantic than accept human life on 
such terms.’’ Who in future will hear of rest-cures, 
retirements, retreats, nursing, comfort, and attention to 
health, without beholding in his mind that monstrous 
flat-fish, blind and deaf with age, rotting at ease upon 
the Atlantic slime. Life is not measured by the ticking 
of a clock, and it is no new thing to discover eternity in 
a minute. “I have not time to make money,” said the 
naturalist, Agassiz, when his friends advised some 
pecuniary advantage ; and, in the same way, every really 
fortunate man says he has not time to bother about 
living. So soon as a human being does anything simply 
because he thinks it will “do him good,’’ and not for 
pleasure, interest, or service, he should withdraw from 
this present world as gracefully as he can. Of course, we 
all want to live, but even in death there can hardly be 
anything so very awful, since it is so common. As George 
Meredith wrote in a poem we lately quoted :— 

“Into the breast that gives the rose, 
Shall I with shuddering fall? ” 

“The Kingdom of Heaven is not meat and drink.” 
‘* He that loses his life shall find it,’’ said one Teacher. 
“Live dangerously,” said another; and “Try to be 
killed ”’ is still the best advice for a soldier who would 
rise. For, as we have said, life is to be measured by its 
intensity, and not by the tapping of a death-watch 
beetle. “I’ve lost my appetite. I can’t eat!” groaned 
the patient whom Carlyle knew. ‘“ My dear sir, that is 
not of the slightest consequence,” replied the good 
physician ; and how wise are those scientists who deny 
to invalids the existence of their pain! Sir George 
Birdwood recalls the saying of Plato that attention to 
health is one of the greatest hindrances to life, and we 
vaguely remember Plato’s commendation of the working- 
man, who, in illness, just takes a dose, and if that doesn’t 
cure him, remarks, “ If I must die, I must die,”’ and dies 
accordingly. That is how the working-man dies still; 
though sometimes he is now buoyed up by the thought of 
his funeral’s grandeur. “ A certain playful devilry of 
spirit,’’ ‘‘ a ceaseless militancy ’’—for life or death, we 
suspect those are the best regulations. 





TOLSTOY’S LAST WORD. 


THERE is a suggestion of accident in the publication the 
other day by the “ Journal des Débats” of the text of 
Tolstoy’s will. He seems, indeed, to live as truly with 
us as he did in those last years when some indignant 
remonstrance or appealing tract came rarely from his 
pen. The ideas which he launched upon a world which 
listened and pondered and dared neither reject nor obey 
are no less vital because the great Socratic head which 
housed them has escaped the artists and the tourists and 
the gossips. We do not escape their probings and their 
questionings, because his hand no longer writes its 
vehement mark of interrogation on the page of the 
world’s doings. Which of us, when we decided that 
the Balkan League did well to take up arms to end the 
oppression of Macedonia, escaped a spiritual encounter 
with Tolstoy? When we applauded victory, he was there 
to bid us “ Resist not evil’’; when we hailed the end 
of an Asiatic despotism, he interjected his inquiry 
whether any government which rests on force and the 
surrender of the individual will can be better or worse 
than another. One experiences a certain shock in read- 
ing his will, for it is a reminder that this immortal 
personality is dead. So one reads, after many months, 
a message from a missing ship. It did, after all, go 
down and that storm, which left the sea serene, was a 
reality and a fact. There is something entirely charac- 
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teristic in the writing of this will. No lawyer had a 
share in it. It saw no parchment and no desk. It was 
scrawled, we are told, in the open air, with a tree-stump 
for table. It asks for what was to the most famous 
European of his generation the last of all the possibilities 
—for oblivion, for silence, for the cessation of praise, 
and for burial “in the cheapest coffin, like a pauper.’ 
These are commands which no loyalty can obey. The 
man will be known even more widely than his works. 
His disciples are busied already in creating a too 
voluminous literature about him. And as for his burial, 
at which he would have had “ no flowers, no wreaths, no 
speeches, without priest or liturgy,’’ it produced the 
ironical spectacle of half Russia speech-making, writing, 
striking, and rioting, because the Holy Synod had 
refused the priest and liturgy which Tolstoy himself re- 
nounced. To produce such ironies is the destiny of the 
prophets. 

It is less for its commentary on these ironies that the 
will is remarkable than for the proud humility of its 
verdict on the writer’s own work. What Tolstoy thought 
of most of his own writings, and especially of his more 
popular and famous books, we know from his own 
trenchant self-criticism. He consigned the greater part 
of them to the rubbish-heap of perverted art—the art of 
a selfish and corrupt upper class, incapable of expressing 
a universal emotion or interpreting the religious tendency 
of its age. If any Academy were to be so audacious as to 
crown this work, which has already woven itself into the 
fibre of our thought, Tolstoy himself would come to judg- 
ment to denounce the horror. But in this will he makes 
for himself the claim which forbids us to think of him 
primarily as the greatest artist of his time. He bids 
his readers “ go to passages where I know that Divine 
force has spoken through me.’’ The solemn confession 
proceeds :— 


““T have had moments when I felt that I was a conductor 
through which passed the Divine will. I have often been so 
impure, so given up to personal passions, that the light of 
that truth has been obscured by my own darkness. In spite of 
all, I have sometimes been the intermediary of that truth, and 
these were the happiest moments of my life.” 


It is the test of a man’s bigness that we can read this 
confession with reverence and assent. It seems as natural 
as it would have seemed if Bunyan or Fox had written 
it. In his lifetime he won the respect of civilised man- 
kind, and if a bloodstained autocracy dare touch no hair 
of his head, it was not because he was a great artist, but 
because he walked with God. Dostoieffsky, for all his 
genius, barely escaped the gallows, and wore a convict’s 
cap above his creative brain. Gorky, for all his European 
reputation, was driven like any village agitator into exile. 
It was rather to the innocence of his life and the exalta- 
tion of his teaching than to the splendor of his imagina- 
tive achievement that Tolstoy owed his immunity through 
a long reign of terror. The autocracy confessed him 
unique, honored in him the prophet. Even the Russian 
Censor does not mutilate the Gospels, and the Secret 
Police was constrained to leave him free. 

It will be none the less the work of the court of 
posterity to set aside this will. In nothing perhaps did 
Tolstoy so display the exaggeration of the artistic 
temperament as in the condemnation which he pro- 
nounced upon his own earlier works. He was after all, 
like the Socialists and the terrorists whom he combated, 
a product of his age. Not all his meditations nor his 
pondering on the Gospels could conceal the fact that. his 
attitude was in the main a reaction and revolt against 
the cruelty and misery which he saw around him. His 
denunciation of the elaborate, luxurious art of an upper 
class which thrives as a parasite on all this unhappiness, 
was much more a social than a literary judgment. It was 
in the name of his beloved peasants, harried, overtaxed, 
and famine-ridden, that he turned upon decadents and 
xsthetes, romantics and classiciste, alike. The anger 
which he felt against elaborate and recondite art was a 
phase of the yet fiercer anger which he had felt when he 
saw soldiers and policemen haling these peasants to 
prison under the lash for arrears of iniquitous taxes. 
The art which he scourged was for his moral perception 





the art of the landlord and the bureaucrat. It is hard 
to refuse assent to his demand for intelligibility and 
universality in art, but it is harder still to admit his 
drastic application of his own critical canons. If he was 
right to reject the verdict of the salon and the literary 
coterie upon a work of art, the opinion of a luxurious and 
artificial caste, did he not err in assuming that the 
comprehension of a Russian peasant is the standard by 
which it should be tried? The degradation of the masses 
is as unnatural, as artificial, as the idle culture of the 
upper class. One may admit that ‘‘ Anna Karenina’’ 
or ‘‘ War and Peace ’’ would convey little to a peasant. 
We are not sure, however, that even ‘‘ Resurrection ”’ 
would mean much more. But in a society which was 
leading a more Christian life than ours the peasant as 
he exists to-day would be as obsolete as the wealthy idler. 
A world which disobeys Tolstoy in greater matters will 
continue to set aside the command which bade it ignore 
in his works all but their didactic purpose. 





THE HILL AND THE SUN. 


Ir is the hill on the south that counts most now the 
sun is ten degrees below the equator, making summer 
in Patagonia and shining all night long at the South 
Pole. Those who live on a plain or on a bank with 
open prospect to the south have no true idea of the 
distance to which the sun recedes in winter. To the 
eye he seems to come up always to the same point in 
mid-sky. It is true that he rises and sets rather south 
of east and west, and, of course, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that he gives us a shorter day. But when he 
shines with force on the hoar-frost, even when it is 
freezing in the shade, it vanishes. The gnats come 
out to dance in the golden rays, the robin who has 
been our sole singer of good on dark days is reinforced 
by the less certain thrush, and it really looks rather 
like a June day that has chosen to be frosty. Let 
us have the measuring-pole of the southern hill close 
above us, and we shall have no doubt as to the annual 
journey of the sun. We shall see him pass to and fro 
through the houses of the heavens, breathe a sigh of 
gratitude to see him turn from the lowest depth, 
rejoice at May Day as none can justly do who watch 
him by merest guess-work in a vacant, uncharted bowl. 

The valley is, as it were, a deep saucer, or a wide 
and shallow cup. An angle of about twenty-five degrees 
from the garden of a house, high on the southern side, 
clears the rim, and you would have thought that even 
a sun that was cutting a continuous scalp-line round 
the Antarctic Circle would have had no difficulty in 
looking over so slight a rampart. The eastern rim 
is far more distant, and a slope of less than fifteen 
degrees would clear it. In June the sun comes up 
there at half-past four in the morning like a bomb from 
a mortar, and all day long he sails high overhead, 
beating, you would declare, hotter on our bank than 
on the other, till he goes down in full view over the 
western hills, blinking his last through the boles of 
some Scotch pines right opposite his eastern gate. 
Now, when he gets up somewhere easterly (at about 
eight in the morning) we see nothing but a glow in 
the sky above the hills. He actually sneaks round 
that ridiculously low bank that is no more than the 
horizon drawn with a thick pencil, goes round at the 
back of us almost without shooting over a single ray, 
and sneaks to rest so far behind the south-western rim 
that, unless it is a sunset with a wide spread of color, 
we do not even get a glow in the sky. 

The hills on the north-west are about a mile away 
as the crow flies. There is a public-house there in a 
clearing of the woods. We see its light under Pegasus 
by night, and its white walls by day. This morning 
at eight o’clock it was on fire. Red flames leaped up 
where the white walls should have been. It was too 
early in the morning to be lighting bonfires; surely a 
barrel of brandy had gone off, and we were to have all 
the excitement of fire-engines and salvage. But it 
was nothing more than a December trick of the old sun. 
In summer he cannot so get at the window of the house 
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in the wood, because the valley curves and he looks 
down its first reach. Only at the most southerly point 
of his getting-up can he thread the sinuous trench with 
a straight shaft that strikes those windows horizontally. 
The whole valley is then dark, not a ray falling even 
on the tops of the trees, and nobody sees the sunrise 
except from this one spot high on the southern bank, 
whither it comes reflected from a public-house window. 

Then he gilds the tops of the beech-woods. A 
saucy magpie knows to a nicety the first branch that 
will get the sun, and, as soon as that branch is illumined, 
the bird is there, long tail down and back straight up, 
a dot of illumined life in a dull world. By nine the 
village basks on its south-facing bank. It must see 
the sun since the sun sees it, while we, on the other 
side, are destined only to see him without feeling his 
rays. Soon after eleven he clears the hill where it dips 
a little towards the east, but he does not clear the 
beech-woods that clothe it. We see half the disk 
glaring as through the bars of a cage. So he slides 
along from east to west, as though looking for a way 
out. A week ago we saw the whole of him by noon, 
but not for more than a month has he been above the 
beeches. To-day at noon we seem to see the whole 
disk, but as the lower half is on the hither side of 
the crest, all burning and blazing among the beech- 
stems, it is clear that we are deluded by halation. The 
tree-filtered rays do not reach the garden. The others 
pass just overhead and bathe the country opposite, 
turning the beech-woods to gold and purple, rubbing the 
bright grass free of its rime, drawing a hard line of 
winter in the middle of the next fields below us. 

A hundred yards down the lane we stand with one 
foot in winter, the other in spring. Here a watery 
shadow is thrown before us, very long for noon; 
more like the stroke of late afternoon. The 
sun is only barely out of plane with the slope of 
the hill. But at every step he mounts higher, clean 
above the beech-wood, up, up in the uncharted sky 
till you would declare that he was (as they say down in 
the village) as near the middle height ‘‘ as makes no 
difference.”’ He blazes down on a wall of ivy and 
makes the dark leaves shine like satin. The blossoms 
which are unusually late this year open every day to 
such sunshine, and the bluebottles and other insects 
postpone their lethargy once more to rifle the easy 
nectaries. There is even an occasional hive-bee here, 
getting something to carry home, a bee, no doubt, from 
a hive on the sunny side, where such sun could wake 
bees almost from the dead. 

Ought we and our bees to be on that north side 
of the valley, where the sun shines all winter, and each 
night’s hoarfrost must be new-made? They say that 
all the queen humble bees and wasps, which are free to 
choose their own dormitories, are tucked away, not on 
the sunny side, but under the hill that keeps the sun 
out. It has been found that to sleep in the sun is a 
delusion that often means death. The sun over there 
wakes the bees before the flowers are ready, wakes them 
before the frosts are finished, fetches them out of bed 
without giving them the faculty to get in again, and 
so kills them with its false alarm. Those butterflies 
that come into our room to die in mid-winter are the 
foolish ones that have chosen a too sunny bedroom. 
The wiser ones (if butterflies be ever wise) are those 
who keep a hill behind them to cloak the sun as he 
wanders down south and up again, so that they can 
get their full sleep untroubled and not wake till it is 
time. 

Someone new from town came to live on this shaded 
bank, though he came in June. The inhabitants 
warned him that for two months in the year he would 
not see the sun. He replied that in the centre of 
civilisation from which he came it was only during 
two months of the year that he did see the sun, and he 
spoke of Mr. Crooks’s imperialist, who lived in an alley on 
which the sun never rose. Needless to say, he has 
become a sun-worshipper of a peculiarly observant 
type. He knows the tree or rock on the sky-line 
behind which the sun rises in August, September, 





October; the last day and the first day (they are not 
three weeks apart) when he fails to show his red face 
through the beech-stems ; and the steps in the amazing 
vernal progress through which his rising-point creeps 
back along the eastern wall till it is opposite the 
Scotch pines of his mid-summer setting. 

From this garden, a few yards further along the 
bank, you can actually see the solstice. The last rim 
of the sun is never quite missing at a clear noon. The 
time comes when, with a calendar in the hand, you almost, 
imagine that you can see, in the midst of his going 
down, a jerk or a pause that signifies repentance and 
intention of better things. And whether you really 
saw that or no, on the next day the swimmer behind the 
hill is not quite so much submerged. He shows a little 
more of his round and rosy face, and the next day and 
the next after still more and more. He appears sooner 
after eleven o’clock, and remains nearer to one. He 
lengthens his promenade towards the east and towards 
the west. He climbs the trees, which thicken their buds 
as though to engage him more deeply as he struggles 
ever more hopefully to escape. When he peeps over the 
top of them, he is describing a palpable arc. More and 
more of the eastern rampart is crumbling to his morning 
attack. He rises at the Five Trees, then at the 
Tumulus, then at the High Farm, and, to tell the truth, 
after he has achieved so much, which is on May Day, 
we cease to tick off his progress along the top. There- 
after comes another solstice not so pleasurable. Now 
is the time when we watch his battle with the hill, 
knowing that the immediate result is victory. 





Che Brama. 


SHAKSPERE’S SERMON ON WAR. 


“Troilus and Cressida.” Produced by William Poel, for the 
Elizabethan Stage Scciety, at the King’s Hall, Covent Garden. 
THE TROJANS. THE GREEKS. 


Priam—DESMOND BRANNIGAN. Agamemnon—G. P. TwyMan. 
Hector—L. P. Eyre. Menelaus—ARCHIBALD MCLEAN. 
*Troilus—EsmE PErcyY. Ajax—P. K. MERREDEW. 
Paris—May CAREY. Ulysses—Henry Dovucury. 
Helenus—GaABRIEL HARRIS. Nestor—H. B. BARWELL. 
Aeneas—MAapGE WHITEMAN. Diomedes—HERBERT RANSON. 
Calchas—DESMOND BRANNIGAN. Patroclus—ROBERT CAREY. 
*Pandarus-—WILLIAM POEL. *Thersites—ELSPETH KEITH. 
Andromache—MunrtEt DOLE. Alexander—Gracr LAURENCE. 
Cassandra—HERMIONE GINGOLD. Helen—ENiID LORIMER. 
*Cressida—EpitH Evans. 

* Specially striking representation. 


9 


THE performance of “ Troilus and Cressida’’ at King’s 
Hall was, of course, “ pure Poel,’’ and if, here and 
there, a spectator found the design too severe, or too 
literal, or too fanciful for his taste, he must decide 
whether he prefers a Shakspere play with too many 
ideas, or with none at all. Or he may distinguish between 
Mr. Poel’s ideas and Mr. Poel’s notions. It is a notion 
to make Pandarus and other characters talk cockney 
English, and to exhibit Patroclus smoking a clay pipe 
and drawling like a Euphuist, in order to show that 
Shakspere was thinking of Englishmen of his age 
rather than of Greeks of no age at all. It is 
a notion (an interesting one) to veil Cressida’s 
false coquetry in the mincing airs and affected 
utterance of an Elizabethan précieuse. It is a 
notion (not quite so interesting) to give men’s parts to 
women, so as to sharpen Shakspere’s picture of the 
essential effeminacy of this war waged for a harlot. Of 
the propriety of such devices one can speak with perfect 
frankness. One can feel, for example, that Paris was 
properly played by a girl; but not Aeneas, whose words 
are as masculine as his character. One can obviously 
decide that if a choice has to be made between a cut 
play clearly spoken, and a full play indistinctly spoken, 
one prefers the play incomplete. But the main lines of Mr. 
Poel’s method leave the lover of poetry and of the drama 
of life no choice at all. Either we butcher Shakspere for a 
London holiday; or we treat him as a writer of extra- 
ordinary beauty and a dramatist of unequalled power. 
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These qualities you must find out for yourself; what the 
intelligent and instructed producer can do for you is to 
lend your halting imagination wings to rise to all this 
knowledge and charm, and make it your own. He must 
suggest much ; but must avoid undue emphasis, excessive 
color, needless decoration. This is the simple discovery 
of Mr. Poel ; simple, as all the discoveries of genius are. 

But what of his special discoveries concerning 
“Troilus and Cressida,’ that sane, horrible, good, 
Christian, wicked play? I will not discuss his partial 
association of the sulking of Achilles with the retirement 
of Essex from Elizabeth’s court, or the date of the play, 
which requires to be put backward to 1599, both in order 
to connect it with Essex at all, and in order to 
assist Mr. Poel’s further belief that it was intended 
as a foil: to the picture of heroic war which 
he drew in ‘‘Henry V.’’ The latter theory seems 
to be more probable than the first, for there is no 
tone or tint of Essex in the brutal trooper who is 
Achilles. And I cannot but find in the heart-bitterness 
of the play, which is spat out from Thersites’s lips, and 
finely breathed by Troilus, some support for Mr. Harris’s 
theory that Shakspere had in his mind’s eye the loss 
of a lady as false and as fair as Cressida. Troilus’s cry 
seems too poignant, Thersites’s venom too foul, for an 
average theme of satiric literature. But the public, the 
intellectual, object of the play is perfectly clear. Either 
as Mr. Poel thinks, Shakspere had morally sickened of the 
romance of war—and the French wars were some of the 
worst that were ever waged—or he had the artist’s sharp 
revulsion from an earlier strain of thought, or he had 
the deliberate aim of scoffing at Chapman’s “ Homer.”’ 
In any case, he meant, for the nonce, to score out the 
theory of heroic war. “ You glorify war? I will show you 
what war is. You think it chivalrous? It is merely the 
art of crafty murder. Is Achilles your hero—your ‘ idol 
of idiot-worshippers ’? See his Myrmidons creeping round 
unarmed Hector (who has just given him his life), and 
stabbing him from behind. Or you find war an education 
in the virtues—courage, fidelity, self-sacrifice and the 
rest? I show you cowards creeping safely out of the line of 
fire, and the best and noblest uselessly and treacherously 
slain. I show you Thersites alive and Hector dead. I 
show you Ajax the booby and Diomed the cheat. 
I show you wrangling allies, jealous commanders, pala- 
dins that wake to the call, not of duty, or even of valor, 
but of vanity, or, at best, of revenge. I show you reason 
and wisdom pleading for peace and justice, borne down 
by lust and passion, red-hot for war. I mock at honor 
in war; purity in war; single-mindedness in war; 
common-sense in war; morals in war; religion in 
war.” That is “Troilus and Cressida.’’ That is the 
voice of our national poet. It is all in the Bible. 
(See Epistle of St. James, IV., 1-3.) It is all 
in “The Soldier’s Pocket Book.’’ It is all in the 
necessities of the case. And in these days of the deifica- 
tion of “ Bobs’”’ and his like, it does not seem to be 
entirely irrelevant or out of date. 

It is idle to speculate which of the two themes of 
“Troilus and Cressida’’ held the first place in their 
author’s mind. It is possible to hold that the lightness 
of women isthe major subject, and that Greeks and Trojans 
are so many mirrors to reflect the wickedness of Helen 
and Cressida. From Cressida, indeed, the poet spares 
no touch to show the wanton’s cold heart and scheming 
head, skilled in the mean service of light passion ; and 
in the malice and perfection of this cruel portraiture the 
observer easily perceives a study of personal misery and 
revenge. And then there is Thersites—a true Shaks- 
perean chorus. His croaking song is a double one—-war 
and women, women and war—the war and the lightness 
from which the war sprang, and the muddlers who con- 
duct it. Mr. Poel was obviously right to attire him as 
a clown. He is soured intellect and jealousy, watching 
the drama of fools without a particle of sympathy for 
either side, and condemning equally the “ policy ”’ of 
Ulysses and the love of Troilus. Falstaff’s flood of comic 
vituperation is exchanged for the copiousness of hate, 
shot from a serpent’s fang. The play, beginning lightly, 
develops, on these notes, an increasing exasperation 
and contempt, and Mr. Poel is perhaps wise to 





end it, not on a horrible death-bed speech and 
confession of the Pandar, but with the death 
of Hector, the one tragic-heroic figure of the 
drama. Such a play, indeed, wants few accessories; 
hardly any scenery; perhaps some quaintness in dress, 
which Mr. Poel supplied by having recourse to 
frankly Elizabethan models, so that Agamemnon and 
his princes in council looked like a band of sixteenth- 
century sea-dogs, and the Trojan chiefs like figures in a 
classical masque. Thus the audience was made to see 
what Shakspere’s first hearers saw. For the rest, there 
is little great poetry, some rather difficult and lumbering, 
but not shallow, rhetoric, no skilled dramatic scheme, but 
a wonderfully broad ground of human action, opening in 
comedy, sour as Thersites’s face, ending in the double 
tragedy of personal defeat and shame, and the shadow 
of ugly, useless public disaster. All is analysis of life, 
hard and close, medicine for the soul, caustic for the 
romantic spirit, bewildering to the simple, commonplace 
to the wise, a good tract for the times. 


H. W. M. 


Letters to the Editor. 


“THE ATTACK ON VOLUNTARY SERVICE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As one who has served in two campaigns in which 
Lord Roberts held high command, I am unwilling to let your 
attack of the 7th instant on that great soldier pass unchal- 
lenged. 

You say that Lord Roberts did nothing but praise the 
volunteers during the Boer War, and at its conclusion you 
ask why he has changed his note. I maintain that he has 
not done so. At the time spoken of, Lord Roberts praised the 
selected men and the specially raised City Imperial Volun- 
teers who served in South Africa ; he praises the men of the 
Territorial Force now. But he condemns the voluntary 
system for the force as a whole, and he certainly was not 
satisfied with the efficiency of the Volunteer Forces main- 
tained on the same system some years ago. 

My reason for making this statement is that Lord 
Roberts was Commander-in-Chief in April, 1903, when the 
Norfolk Commission was appointed. The terms of reference 
for that Commission were ‘to inquire into the organisation, 
numbers, and terms of service of our Militia and Volunteer 
Forces; and,to report whether any, and, if any, what, 
changes are required in order to secure that those forces 
shall be maintained in a condition of military efficiency and 
at adequate strength.” It is obvious that if the Commander- 
in-Chief had been satisfied with the results attained by the 
Volunteer Forces as a whole, the Government of the day 
would not have been justified in asking the King to appoint 
a Commission to make such inquiries as the Norfolk Com- 
mission was directed to make. 

The Report of the Commission was published in April, 
1904. It stated that, if certain measures were adopted, the 
Militia and the Volunteers could be made “valuable 
auxiliaries to the Regular Army”; but it added that “a 
Home Defence Army, capable, in the absence of the whole or 
greater portion of the Regular Forces, of protecting this 
country against invasion could be raised and maintained 
only on the principle that it is the duty of every citizen of 
military age and sound physique to be trained for the 
national defence, and to take part in it should emergency 
arise.” 

In the year 1905 Lord Roberts began his labors in sup- 
port of compulsory training for home defence, and he has 
continued to advocate the same principle ever since with 
the most admirable consistency, as well as indomitable perse- 
verance. 

I would like to add that it is not the case that Lord 
Roberts “aims at enrolling a conscript army to perish (or to 
conquer) in the central plains of Europe.”” In his “ Message 
to the Nation,” Lord Roberts makes the following very clear 
statement: “ Were the League’s proposals adopted, 
the Territorial Force would be increased to an adequate 
strength, made efficient as a military machine, and would 
rest on the firm basis of universal military training of the 
manhood of the nation, instead of—as at present—on in- 
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sufficient service, given with difficulty, by a patriotic 
minority.” 

I have before me a War Office leaflet, headed, ‘“ Service 
in the Territorial Force: Its Terms and Conditions.” On 
page 4 of that leaflet it is stated that ‘‘ No member or part 
of the Territorial Force can be made liable, without his or 
their consent, to serve outside the United Kingdom.” As 
Lord Roberts’s proposals apply to the Territorial Force 
alone, it is clear that your statement about a conscript army 
for the “plains of Europe” is based on some misapprehen- 
sion. The only person who has suggested an army “ after 
the Continental model and compulsorily recruited, with a 
minimum of two years’ training,’ and one “ which could be 
sent to the Continent for a comparatively short campaign,” 
is not Lord Roberts, but Lord Haldane (see page 40 of his 
Introduction to Sir Ian Hamilton’s book, ‘ Compulsory 
Service).”—Yours, &c., 

A. Keene (Colonel). 

December 10th, 1912. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As a staunch Liberal, who is also an officer of the 
Territorial Force, I should like to say a few words on the 
attitude which THe Nation, in its article on ‘The Attack 
on Voluntary Service,’’ adopts towards the proposals of Lord 
Roberts and the National Service League. 

The position at present is that we have a Home Defence 
Army which is smaller by nearly 50,000 men than the 
number thought necessary by Lord Haldane when he founded 
the Territorial Force. Not only is it short of men, but the 
training of the force is most inadequate. For instance, this 
year only 155,000 went to camp for the full fortnight, and 
more than 30,000 actually did not go at all. 

The Musketry Returns are even more unsatisfactory. A 
man has only to go to the range once during the year and 
fire a ridiculously, easy test; and yet last year as many as 
40 per cent. of the men either failed to pass this test, or 
actually failed to shoot at all! Probably, this year’s figure 
will be found to be much the same. Obviously, this is not 
satisfactory, and something must ‘be done. Lord Roberts 
and his League advocate a rather larger Territorial Force 
than at present, in which service for three years is com- 
pulsory, and which service is preceded by preliminary train- 
ing for four months in the infantry, and for rather longer 
periods in the case of the other arms. This force is for Home 
Defence only, and is a very different thing to what you so 
graphically describe as “a conscript army to perish (or to 
conquer) in the Central Plains of Europe.” 

Lord Roberts has givens this scheme to consider; you 
condemn it, and yet admit that all is not well with the 
Territorials, so that I think it reasonable to ask you how 
you would suggest that the Government should deal with 
the question. 

I must also protest, sir, against your unwonted lack of 
charity in terming the agitation for compulsory service “a 
plot for the destruction of Liberalism.” I know many men 
—mostly Unionists, I admit—who are in favor of compulsory 
service, and I am certain that their attitude is not deter- 
mined by any antipathy to Liberalism. Apart from this, is 
it credible that a man should advocate it for party reasons? 
“No Conscription ’’ would be as successful an election cry 
for us Liberals. as were “Food Taxes”? and “Chinese 
Slavery’’ in 1906, and the inclusion of compulsory service 
in the Unionist programme would certainly ensure a Liberal 
majority at the next General Election. 

You also criticise the action of Territorial officers in 
advocating compulsory service, and even go so far as to 
suggest that they are guilty of insubordination! Do you 
seriously say that because we serve in the Territorial Force 
we are to be “ muzzled” and deprived of the ordinary rights 
of citizenship? Surely those who are responsible for the 
training of the force should not be condemned for criticising 
its lack of efficiency and numbers, and for favoring the 
filling of its ranks by compulsion, and I contend that it is 
at least as useful to have their opinion as that of the average 
elector. Whether the force is raised on a compulsory or on 
a voluntary basis, Territorial officers will, of course, do their 
best to make it a success, whatever their views may be, and 
I may add that it has been my personal experience 
that those men who are most emphatically in favor of com- 
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pulsory service are, generally speaking, those who are of 
the most use to their regiment. 

It is now nearly two years since Lord Roberts published 
his damaging reply to Sir Ian Hamilton’s book on compul- 
sory service, and yet no counter-reply seems to be forth- 
coming from his critics. Would it not be possible for you to 
publish in Tue Nation a series of articles dealing in detail 
with the arguments of the National Service League? Such 
a series would be of great value to those who are interested 
in the problems of home defence, and would, I am sure, 
form a useful addition to the literature on the subject.— 
Yours, &c., 

Auwyn L. Raimes. 

Hartburn Lodge, Stockton-on-Tees. 

December 9th, 1912. 


THE PROBLEM OF DEFENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Last Saturday, by a coincidence, I had just 
finished reading Norman Angell’s powerful work, “The 
Great Illusion,’’ when my Nation arrived by the evening 
post, wherein I found letters on the above subject of very 
considerable interest. Your readers are probably aware that, 
very briefly stated, Norman Angell’s argument is constructed 
thus: (1) Mankind’s business on this earth is not the slay- 
ing of mankind, but the conquest of the forces of Nature; 
(2) armed force cannot be rationally directed against in- 
dividuals or nations except those who will not co-operate in 
civilised habits ; (3) work and not warfare forms the character 
of individuals and nations; (4) warfare does more harm than 
good, and never succeeds entirely in its object; (5) science 
and consequent facilities for inter-communication are 
rapidly absorbing national landmarks and racial distinc- 
tions; (6) those who hold the opinion that nations are 
nourished by warfare are possessed by “ The Great Illu- 
sion.’’ I find his arguments stated with such moderation 
and in such clear, precise, and convincing style, that I can 
well believe they will carry weight in every class and con- 
dition of society both at home and abroad. Now, sir, grant- 
ing, for the sake of argument, that Norman Angell’s con- 
tentions are upheld by the working classes throughout 
Europe, and, indeed, the civilised world in general, what 
must be the result? Surely a vote against war entirely, or, 
at the least, a vote against superabundant and competitive 
armaments as a beginning. The increasing solidarity of the 
working classes in this and other countries cannot but be 
recognised, and the gospel of an international industrial 
brotherhood might be preached with rapid success. Who 
knows? At any rate, the possibility of such a bloodless revo- 
lution seems to me no more problematical than the German 
invasion, expected hourly by the National Service League 
and its bogey-men. In familiar language, we must “ wait 
and see.’ But still the cry goes up, How long? If -an 
answer is required to this last question, I should say, just 
as long as it will take the working classes to recognise and 
adopt the arguments that Norman Angell has disclosed to 
them. Statesmen follow, never lead; but what about the 
churches? Could anyone imagine a happier or more suitable 
subject for a Christmas sermon than “ The Great Illusion,”’ 
with its gospel of ‘ Peace and Goodwill towards men ” ?— 
Yours, &c., 

Ernest M. 8. Pitxrneton. 

Dale House, Cawthorne, Barnsley. 

December 10th, 1912. 


THE FLOGGING CRAZE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—May I comment briefly on one or two letters that 
have appeared in your last issues? 
Mr. Jane gives an instance of brutality on the part of 
a “bully,” and asks, should not such men be flogged? That 
the woman would have been more ready to give evidence if 
flogging had been the punishment does not seem exactly 
obvious; but, apart from this point, the argument may be 
stated. Some “bullies” behave with revolting brutality, 
therefore “bullies” should be flogged. With at least equal 
plausibility one might argue: Some stepmothers behave 


with revolting cruelty; therefore, stepmothers should be 
flogged. 
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Mrs. Hecht asserts that there can be no possible fear 
of a mistaken second conviction. The probability of two 
events happening is, of course, the product of their separate 
probabilities if they are causably unconnected; but these 
are not. Perhaps she means that a second mistake is out 
of the question, because the first will make the authorities 
specially careful. But this is to assume that the first mis- 
take will be discovered, which, if it does not occur before 
the punishment is inflicted, is very unlikely to do so after- 
wards. On the contrary, a first conviction, whether right 
or wrong, will focus attention upon the man and count as 
strong presumptive evidence ; in most of the notorious cases 
of wrongful conviction the victim has been previously con- 
victed. So far from being out of the question, a second mis- 
take is hardly less likely than a first. 

Mr. Muirhead urges that because we cannot flog women, 
that is no reason why we should not flog men. It would be 
difficult to indicate more neatly how secondary a considera- 
tion is the prevention of the offence. He also suggests that 
flogging should be the privilege of the good warder. But 
why should warders be thus favored? Why should not, say, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at least be permitted to aid-in 
“appealing to the dehumanised creature’s soul ” by holding 
a gag in his mouth? 

Mr. Torr argues that because some men commit petty 
thefts in order to get put_in prison, prison cannot be a 
deterrent. Or, more formally expressed, prison for a few 
days is no deterrent, therefore prison (e.g., for a few years) 
is no deterrent. The fallacy is known (to some) as 
a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter, and is, unless I 
am mistaken, adequately treated in Jevons’s ‘‘ Elementary 
Logic.’’ 

Mrs. Vulliamy asserts that the “ Pass-the-Bill’’ Com- 
mittee was opposed to flogging. This seems something of a 
contradiction. Moreover, such of the Committee’s pam- 
phlets as I have been able to obtain, while treating the point 
with admirable discretion (e.g., one leaflet setting out the 
“main provisions” of the Bill does not mention it), when 
they do refer to it (as “ whipping ’’!), do so with approval. 
At the Kingsway meeting speaker after speaker combined 
pious disapproval with wholehearted advocacy. In the same 
spirit Mr. McKenna is full of righteous indignation when it 
is suggested that the Bill will tend to produce the type of 
“noble tender-hearted men” who would take pride in 
flogging skilfully. Is sincerity as completely out of the 
question as logic?—Yours, &c., 

Cc. S$. 

Chiswick, December 7th, 1912. 


IRISH REPRESENTATION IN THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS UNDER HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—There are now 103 Irish members in the House 
of Commons. Under Home Rule there will be forty-two. 
Were Ireland given her fair representation on the basis of 
population, she would have nearly seventy members. Very 
little notice has so far been taken of this provision of the 
Government of Ireland Bill, and yet it is of vital importance 
to Ireland. Although the Home Rule Bill gives Ireland the 
“‘ power to legislate for the peace, order, and good govern- 
ment of Ireland,” it in no way limits or interferes with the 
power of the Imperial Parliament to do the same. In his 
speech introducing the Bill, the Prime Minister, clear as he 
always is, said: ‘‘ The Imperial Parliament can neither 
surrender nor share its supreme authority with any other 
body or any other part of His Majesty’s dominions ”’ (see 
Hansard, April 11th, 1912, p. 1403). ‘‘ This,”’ he said, “ is 
the cardinal principle on which this Bill is founded ; it is 
the cardinal principle upon which this Bill proceeds.”’ 

It is rather unfortunate that the conditions under which 
the Bill is being debated really prevent useful discussion 
and criticism by those representing Ireland. The Ulster 
Unionists desire to destroy the Bill rather than improve it; 
the Nationalists are afraid to embarrass the Government, or 
help the Opposition, by criticising it. The result is that the 
Bill is going through without much adequate or helpful dis- 
cussion. Now the danger is—and it is well to point it out 
before it be too late—that if the Bill is passed as it stands, 
say, under the provisions of the Parliament Act, the next 
General Election will provide only for the election of forty- 





two Irish members. At present Ireland returns a net 
Nationalist majority of about seventy members ; under Home 
Rule that majority will amount to about twenty-two, This 
means that the British party that supports Home Rule will 
lose about forty-eight supporters. Should the result be that 
the Unionist Party will return to power, as is likely, by a 
substantial majority, what will be the position of Ireland? 
The new Government will not repeal the Home Rule Act. 
Why should they? To do so would be to bring back a solid 
body of forty-eight opponents. They will act in a much more 
dangerous way. They will to a certainty proceed to alter 
and amend the Home Rule Act. They will have absolute 
power to legislate as they please for Ireland notwithstanding 
the Home Rule Act. ‘‘ That is the cardinal principle on 
which the Act is founded.’’ And they will make such altera- 
tions and amendments in a House with only a net Irish 
representation for Home Rule of about twenty-two members. 
Ulster will still object to being governed by the Irish Parlia- 
ment. An Act to cut out North-East Ulster will be passed, 
and there will be no difficulty with the House of Lords, and 
but a net Irish representation of, say, twenty-two to oppose. 
The British Chancellor of the Exchequer can so impose his 
taxation as to get as much as he can out of taxes that will 
fall heaviest on Ireland, and there will be only forty-two 
instead of 103 Irish members to object. And soon. There 


’ will be nothing to prevent a hostile British Ministry from so 


altering the Irish Act as to make it a burden instead of a 
blessing to Ireland, and there will be but a handful of Irish 
members to stand in the way. The danger is a real one, and 
ought to be faced before it be too late. Under a proper 
Federal system this danger would not arise.—Yours, &c., 
Igish FrepeRatist. 


THE PART OF THE GREEKS IN THE WAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—May I be excused for saying that, in my opinion, 
the writer of the excellent article, ‘‘“From Armistice to 
Peace,’’ contained in your issue of December 7th, is a little 
inclined to belittle the services of the Greek military and 
naval forces in the present Balkan war? His opinion as to 
the minimum importance of the blockade maintained by the 
Greek fleet is not shared by Turkish officers. Tahsin Pasha 
has declared in a recent interview that, without the aid 
rendered by the Greek Navy, the war would have had far 
other issues. Surely the siege of Adrianople would have 
been raised long ago had the Turks been able to land large 
bodies of troops at Dedeagatch. Is it not possible, also, that 
the ‘‘ dissension ’’’ between Greece and her Balkan allies 
was advertised with a reason? One gets rather tired of 
this perpetual adulation of the Bulgarians, and a little 
irritated at the as perpetual “ faint praise’’ of the Greeks. 

The writer of the article, while admitting that the 
Greeks have “done unexpectedly good work,”’ states that the 
Greek Army “is feeble numerically and inferior in quality 
to the Bulgarian and Servian forces.’”’ “ Unexpectedly ’’ is, 
I think, a little unkind. General Ricciotti Garibaldi, who 
ought to know, told me in the spring of this year that the 
Greeks were excellent fighters, and that the reason of the 
fiasco of that terrible Greeco-Turkish war was not a want of 
courage on the part of the men, but a lack of organisation 
on the part of the officers and Commissariat Department. 
General Eydoux, who has flung himself heart and soul into 
the reorganisation of the Greek Army, has an extremely 
high opinion of the endurance and discipline of the Greek 
soldiers, and other officers on his staff have more than once 
told me personally how proud they were of the men under 
their command. Greece, in the opinion of competent mili- 
tary men, has more than wiped out her failure of a few 
years ago. Is it wise or kind, then, so continually to 
remind a progressive little nation of its solitary military 
fiasco? It should be remembered that the Greeks of to-day 
are, at any rate, the sons of the Greeks of the Revolution. 
As for the inferiority of the Greek to the Bulgarian Army, 
I am not military man enough to judge. But the “Times” 
special correspondent with the Turkish Army, who “had 
watched all arms of the Bulgarian Army in action,” has by 
no means a high opinion of the latter force. First, the Bul- 
garians were, in his opinion, “bad gunners.’’ Now, the 
“Morning Post ’’ correspondent with the Turks at Salonica, 
who by no means can be accused of special partiality towards 
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the Greeks, insists on the magnificent artillery practice of 
the latter. The ‘“ Times’”’ correspondent, in his article 
dated “ Tchataldja Lines, November 25th,’’ accuses the Bul- 
garians of indecision and want of perseverance in artillery 
fire. He roundly asserts that their infantry have none of 
the sagacity of that branch of the Japanese service, and 
comes to the conclusion that, in spite of their partial success, 
the failure of the Bulgarians before Tchataldja and 
Adrianople shows how indifferently the Bulgarians have 
waged their successful war. Is it also quite true that the 
hinterland of Salonica is mainly Bulgarian? If so, the 
maps which I possess err greatly, and yet they are maps, 
not of Greek origin, but Italian. 

In conclusion, I might suggest that the ending of “ the 
restless competitions which threaten to-day to disturb the 
harmony of the League’’ does not rest with Greece alone. 
Your well-known sympathy towards Greece emboldens me to 
ask you of your courtesy to publish this letter.—Yours, &c., 

“Near East.” 

December 11th, 1912. 


“WEALTH AND WELFARE.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In the interesting review of my book, “ Wealth 
and Welfare,’? which you publish in your last issue, the 
writer states that “ Professor Pigou appears to disregard all 
qualitative differences of satisfaction,” and that “a further 
defect occurs in practically ignoring the considerations of 
welfare which relate to the earning processes.’’ As regards 
the “ Analytical Table of Contents” prefixed to the book, 
this statement is correct. As regards the book itself, how- 
ever, it is mistaken. Both these matters are discussed in 
the first chapter of the first part, and, contrary to the 
impression of your Reviewer, attention is expressly called 
to the limitations which they impose upon economic science 
as a guide to practice.—Yours, &c., 





A. C. Picov. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


December 7th, 1912. 


“ETON IN THE ’SEVENTIES.”’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—It is true, as your reviewer of Mr. Coleridge’s 
book says, that the full search-light of modern criticism has 
not been focussed on our great public schools. If it were, 
there would be many desirable results. For one thing, it 
would no longer be permissible to shower superficial 
strictures on the public schools of to-day, based upon a 
perusal of garrulous and highly colored reminiscences of 
school-life half-a-century ago; the real aims and difficulties 
of the public schools would be more clearly appreciated ; 
the ground would be cleared for some sort of constructive 
effort ; and, finally, it would be up to your Reviewer to show 
how “open competition” is to select the best men without 
relying on “the misleading test of examinations.” 

The defects of the public school system are, of course, 
obvious. Everyone would like to see a better result from 
the subjects taught, wider intellectual interests, less com- 
placency and class-prejudice; but where, I venture to say, 
the critics of schools like Eton go wrong is in supposing 
that the public schools themselves are unconscious of their 
failings, and that no attempts are being made to keep pace 
with modern requirements. At Eton itself the study of 
modern languages, science, and mathematics has in the last 
ten years made enormous strides: in accordance, for the most 
part, with approved modern methods ; while continuous, and 
by no means fruitless, efforts have for some time past been 
made to interest the boys in social questions to an extent 
which would have seemed highly dangerous and unsettling 
to Eton in the ’seventies. But the real point, which is 
hardly ever sufficiently emphasised, is that general improve- 
ment in the conception of duty, and elevation and sanity of 
outlook must be very slow until English parents appre- 
ciate more clearly what is meant by education. There are 
far too many parents (the majority at Eton are not old 
Etonians) who regard the school as wholly responsible for 
training a boy in religion, morals, learning, manners, and 
physique, and consider their own duty fulfilled by giving 
him unlimited shooting, motoring, and hunting—all that is 





connoted by the phrase “a good time ”’—in the holidays. Is 
it to be wondered at that ideals and a high standard of 
intellectual exertion do not flourish in a community of boys, 
most of whom are convinced by the example of their homes 
that neither ideals nor intellect are vital to a prosperous 
and adequately virtuous life? This is the eternal problem 
before institutions like the public schools, which believe 
that the secret of education lies nearer to liberty than to 
coercion. If the material with which they work deteriorates, 
they become, to a great extent, helpless; liberty, which is 
only food for those who are worthy of it, will come to be 
more and more looked upon, not as a responsibility, which, 
rightly used, is the best possible school for character, but 
merely as enlarged opportunity for pleasure and self- 
indulgence. The educational function of parents, so far from 
ceasing when a boy goes to school, becomes more important 
and exacting than ever, for it lies with them to show the 
boy, by daily practice and example, that idealism and 
breadth of view, hard work and simplicity of life are not 
merely the time-honored catch-words of schoolmasters.— 
Yours, &e., 
Otp ETONIAN. 


THE MENTAL DEFICIENCY BILL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I shall try to answer Mr. Leslie Scott’s reply to 
my letter as briefly as possible, although I must endeavor 
at the same time to maintain that standard of fairness and 
courtesy which Mr. Scott is kind enough to admire in me but 
scarcely tries to imitate himself. I have, of course, followed 
carefully the debates on the Mental Deficiency Bill; my only 
reason for discussing the statements in Mr. Scott’s letter was 
that at the time I happened to be answering them and not 
criticising directly the wording of the Bill. I am, however, 
of opinion that the Bill and Mr. Scott’s letter are both for 
very similar reasons—not perhaps, as Mr. Scott would say, 
absurd—but unwise and mistaken. 

First, let me say how emphatically I disagree with 
Mr. Scott when he says that the word which is to divide 
those who are to be allowed freedom from those who are not 
is only a “small drafting point.’’ If a word which is to 
decide whether a child, even a feeble-minded one, is to be 
taken from its parents against their wishes, however feebly 
expressed, is a “small drafting point,’’ then perhaps Mr. 
Scott will tell us what in his opinion is a large drafting point. 

Secondly, with regard to the aims and scope of-the Bill, 
Mr. Scott does not seem to be quite clear whether he is sup- 
porting a Bill dealing with the feeble-minded, or a Bill 
dealing with that large and vague class which we may call 
degenerates. If the Bill intends to deal only with the 
former, then most family records are too involved in other 
forms of mental and physical disease to be of any great use 
to the supporters of the Bill. , If, on the other hand, the 
Bill, as it seems to suggest, aims at dealing with degeneracy 
as a whole, including drunkenness, epilepsy, prostitution, 
crime, immorality, illegitimacy, &c., then let its supporters 
have the courage frankly to say so; they may then properly 
use many showy statistics, not applicable to mere feeble- 
mindedness, but they will have to face serious criticism. 

Thirdly, I do not think Mr. Scott quite understands the 
Liberal’s dislike of “coercive measures.’’ The Liberal does 
not, as a rule, dislike coercive measures because they are 
coercive, but he dislikes measures which will bring great 
hardships on the poor merely because they are poor, and 
which will pass over the rich merely because they are rich. 
Mr. Scott has not told us whether the father with several 
children, one of whom perhaps is feeble-minded, is on 20s. 
a week “ looking after’’ the feeble-minded child. 

There is something to be said for the immediate practical 
application of eugenics, but if such legislation is to come, let 
the rich be the first and not the last to be experimented on. 

A feeble-minded child amongst the rich is a far greater 
national calamity than amongst the poor. Its chance of 
living is greater; there is a very considerable likelihood of 
its being “faked ’’ into looking more or less normal, and 
making what its parents call a “good marriage ’’—comfort, 
good food, and carefully-arranged surroundings can do 
wonders in the way of “faking.’’ The “faked ”’ child of the 
rich may have children that can also be “ faked,’”’ or possibly 
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Mendelian characteristics will become patent in the grand- 
children which before have been latent or overlooked. The 
feeble-minded adult of the governing or powerful classes is 
also by far the most potent evil—all those who are 
dependent on his or her ability and wise use of power suffer : 
perhaps estates are neglected or badly administered by an 
unscrupulous agent who trades on the disease of the real 
owner. A feeble-minded person among the upper classes con- 
taminates the stock and saps the energy of those whose 
characteristics should be beyond reproach, and whose respon- 
sibilities spread far beyond their own families. A Bill for the 
regulation of mental deficiency among the poor does great 
injustice to the poor, and is also against the best interests 
of the race as a whole.—Yours, &c., 
Cyrit B. ANDREWS. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
December 1st, 1912. 


THE WAGES OF WORKING WOMEN. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Frank Marshall, con- 
fines his observations to the case of tea-shop girls, who, he 
says, are employed “at a wage that is often nothing more 
or less than a scandal.’’ That portion of the income of these 
girls received in tips is as certain as that portion paid by 
the employer. This is so much the case that, in the event of 
an accident, they are entitled to compensation on the basis 
of the total of the wages and the average tips. I cannot 
understand why this fact is so persistently ignored. I have 
heard of waiters who receive no wages at all from their 
employers. Mr. Marshall could make much of such a 
case.—Yours, &c., ARTHUR KNIGHT. 

1, Langdon Road, Upper Holloway, N. 


WHY EDWIN DROOD IS NOT DATCHERY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have read with very much interest the letter of 
two Hampstead correspondents in your issue of November 
30th, under the heading “ Who was Datchery?’’ Ignoring 
all the external evidence so fully set out in “ The Problem 
of ‘Edwin Drood,’”’ they assume that Edwin reappears in 
the character of an amateur detective, to score up points 
against the uncle who has made a murderous attack upon 
him. Against this view I set :— 

(1) The external testimony. To John Forster, Dickens 
expressly declared that a nephew was to be murdered by his 
uncle. Forster’s testimony is corroborated by the novelist’s 
daughter, Mrs. Perugini, whose statement is fully set out 
in Sir W. Robertson Nicoll’s book. Charles Dickens, the 
younger, positively declared that he heard from his father’s 
lips that Edwin Drood was dead. The well-known letter of 
Sir Luke Fildes confirms the other witness. Dickens said 
to the artist whom he chose to illustrate the novel, “I must 
have the double necktie. It is necessary, for Jasper 
strangles Edwin Drood with it.” 

(2) Your correspondents have failed to observe that in 
the memoranda made by Dickens for Chapter XTII., we read 
that Jasper “ lays the ground for the manner of the murder 
to come out at last.’’ Mr. Andrew Lang, who clung for a 
long time very hopefully to the idea that Edwin was alive, 
wrote in “ Blackwood’’ for May, 1911: “It seems almost 
undeniable that, when Dickens wrote this note, he meant 
Jasper to succeed in murdering Edwin.”’ 

(3) Proctor’s able book, “ Watched by the Dead,” is the 
authority on which your correspondents rely in their effort 
to prove that Edwin was Datchery. But in Proctor’s book 
there is this fatal flaw, that he does not account for the 
ring which was to “hold and drag.’”’ If Edwin was not 
murdered, the ssene in Grewgious’s room, when the ring 
was handed over to Edwin in the presence of Bazzard, and 
the deeply significant “hold and drag” sentence, become 
utterly meaningless. A careful reader of the chapter on 
Edwin’s visit to Grewgious at Staple Inn can see very clearly 
the part designed in the end for Bazzard. Grewgious will 
want a witness by-and-by, when the poor remnants of 
humanity are disinterred from the lime-heap, and the 
glittering jewels alone sparkle with a life beyond life. 
Features are no longer recognisable, limbs and muscles are 
destroyed, but the diamonds and rubies still gleam as with 
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the light of accusers’ eyes. Grewgious can say, “I put this 
ring in Edwin’s hands’’; Bazzard can say, “ I followed you 
both, sir, and I witnessed the transaction.’’ 

Your Hampstead correspondents ignore the fact about 
the ring which Dickens impressed so solemnly on the minds 
of his readers. 

(4) If Edwin is alive, where is he, and why does he 
remain in hiding? Why is Neville Landless left under the 
cloud of suspicion? Your correspondents suggest that when 
Jasper has made his murderous attempt, and deposited his 
victim in the Sapsea tomb, ‘“ Durdles, passing directly after, 
tapping with his hammer, as his custom was, recognised that 
there was something unusual in the tomb and removed Edwin 
at once.”’ But the crime was committed in the dead hours 
of a terrible night, when even Durdles might have responded 
willingly to Deputy’s cry of “ Widdy, widdy, wen!” 
Durdles, be it noted, is not by choice a nocturnal wanderer. 
“He gives me a ’apenny,” says Deputy, “to pelt him home 
if I ketches him out too late.’’ On this wild Christmas eve 
the weather was like that of which Cordelia said : 

“Mine enemy’s dog, 

Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 

Against my fire.” 
Durdles, we may be sure, had gone home early, and the old 
fellow would have made a poor figure indeed in contending 
against the “ violent rushes of wind ’’ mentioned by Dickens 
repeatedly. He reappears on Christmas morning early to 
go aloft and examine the injuries to the Tower. If he had 
found Edwin, as your correspondents suppose, if Edwin, 
saved from the quicklime in an almost miraculous way by 
the tapping of Durdles’s hammer in the dark hours, had been 
actually conveyed to Durdles’s house, why was Durdles silent 
at the time and for six months afterwards? 

May I note also two points about Mr. Grewgious, sug- 
gested by the Hampstead writers? (a) They think he may 
have helped Durdles to rescue Edwin on the night of the 
attempted murder. But Grewgious only appears at Cloister- 
ham, as we see from the closing passages of Chapter XV., on 
December 27th, when the search has gone on for two days. 
He goes first to Miss Twinkleton’s, where he interviews Rosa 
and Helena, and then proceeds to Jasper’s lodgings. (b) 
The writers say: “ How do you account for Mr. Grewgious’s 
behavior to Jasper three days after the disappearance of 
Edwin, unless he knew what had happened? And he could 
only have known it from Edwin.’’ To this I answer—If 
Grewgious had known from Edwin that Jasper had made a 
murderous attack on his nephew, he would have appeared at 
the Gatehouse armed with the powers of the law. He had 
learned from Helena and Rosa of Jasper’s molestation of the 
latter, and he behaved exactly like a man whose suspicions 
were aroused, but who must wait for conclusive evidence. 
—Yours, &c., A Srupent or Dickens. 





Poetrp. 


SALUS INFIRMORUM.* 
CHILDREN of Time, she cometh fleetly, 
Lay down your arms! 
No siren, sing she ne’er so sweetly, 
Can breathe such charms. 





Four cypress trees shall twine their tresses 
To form a bow; 

The grass upon the ground she presses 
Her name shall show. 


From hands and mouth an odor stealeth 
Of olive balm; 

Her lightest touch our sick ones healeth 
To perfect calm. 


For with her touch she quick releaseth 
Their labored breath, 

And leaves them peace that never ceaseth— 
Her name is Death! 


M. D. P. 


* From the Italian of Corrado Corradino. 
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Tue “Nation” Orrice, Tourspay Nicur. 





Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘Further Reminiscences.” By H. M. Hyndman. (Macmillan. 

15s. net. 
“ The oe ll The Devil’s Paradise.” By W. E. Hardenburg. 
Edited by C. Reginald Enock. (Unwin. 10s, 6d. net.) 
“The Journal of John Stevens.” Edited by the Rev. R. H. 
Murray. (Frowde. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Crowning Phase of the Critical Philosophy.” By R. A. C. 
Macmillan. (Macmillan. 10s. net.) 

“The Inferno.” By August Strindberg. (Rider. 2s, 6d. net.) 

“Francis Paget, Bishop of Oxford.’”’ By Stephen Paget and 
J. M. C. Crum. (Macmillan. 15s. net.) 

“The Gospel of Gladness and Its Meaning for Us.” By John 
Clifford. (T. & T. Clark. 4s. 6d. net.) 

“Verses and Re-Verses.” By Wilfrid Meynell. (Herbert & 
Daniel. 2s. net.) 

“Peace Theories and the Balkan War.” By Norman Angell. 
(Marshall. 1s. net.) 

“ L’Ordination.’”? Roman. Par Julien Brenda. (Paris: Paul. 3 fr. 50.) 

“‘ Einfiihrung in die Musikisthetik.” Von O. Stieglitz. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta. M. 3. 50.) 

# x 

AttnoucH the Oxford Chair of Poetry dates from the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, Matthew Arnold was its 
first occupant whose lectures are familiar to the general 
reader, one of the reasons being that he ‘was the first to 
lecture in English instead of Latin. The statute establishing 
the Chair begins with the words, “ Seeing that the reading 
of the old poets contributes not only to give keenness and 
polish to the natural endowment of young men, but also to 
the advancement of severer learning whether sacred or 
human,” and then goes on to lay down the terms on which 
the Professorship could be held. One of the last to lecture 
under the old conditions was John Keble, and his 
“Prelectiones Academice: De Poeticee Vi Medica” have 
just been translated into English by Mr. E. K. Francis, and 
published in two volumes by the Clarendon Press. 

* * & 

Tue task which Mr. Francis has now successfully accom- 
plished was either planned or begun by several writers since 
Keble’s lifetime. Sir John Coleridge hoped to make a trans- 
lation, and has given us a specimen of his manner in the 
“Memoir of John Keble,’’ and, as Miss Elizabeth Words- 
worth reminds us in her “ Glimpses of the Past,’’ a section 
of Keble’s lectures is translated in the early part of “ The 
Heir of Redclyffe,”’ a work which, in their Oxford days, 
Burne-Jones and William Morris thought to be “ unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest books of the world.’”’ Since 
Keble’s death, a translation has been called for over 
and over again by critics of unquestioned reputation, 
but, though several people started on it, the present version 
is the only one that has reached completion. It has been 
revised by Dr. Lock, the Warden of Keble College, and 
Keble’s ‘‘ Lectures on Poetry ”’ are thus no longer buried in 
the decent obscurity of a learned language. 

% * * 

Some of the enthusiastic appreciations of Keble’s lec- 
tures, which Mr. Francis quotes, were undoubtedly inspired 
by a feeling of affection and esteem for the man. Newman 
thought them ‘‘his greatest literary work . . . full of acute 
remark and beautiful in language,’’ and Church, writing 
after Arnold’s lectures had appeared, pronounced Keble’s to 
be “the most original and memorable course ever delivered 
from the Chair of Poetry in Oxford.’’ But neither of the two 
could be expected to judge anything that Keble wrote from a 
detached standpoint. Keble was the Tractarian Saint ; and 
Newman, some years after his conversion, begins an article 
on the “Lyra Innocentium”’ by saying that the name of 
the author of that work would prevent him from taking the 
tone of a controversialist, or even of a critic. 

* * * 

On the other hand, there is no Tractarian bias in Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury’s literary outlook, and the section on Keble 
in that writer’s “History of Criticism” begins with the 
words: “Ignorance may sneer, but Knowledge will not even 
smile, at the dictum that not the least critical genius that 
ever adorned the Oxford Chair was possessed by John Keble.” 
Professor Saintsbury then points out that a modern reader 
must make “allowance” for some of Keble’s judgments— 





his horror at Scott’s occasional use of strong language, and 
his strictures on “Mr. Leigh Hunt and his miserable 
followers,” for example—and, after an estimate of the lec- 
tures, he ends in a tone of high praise :— 

“He is, in fact, almost the first representative of the 
romantic movement who has applied its spirit to the conse- 
crated subjects of study; and he has shown, unfortunately to 
too limited a circle, how fresh, how interesting, how inspiring 
the results of this and of the true comparison of ancient and 
modern may be. Literary criticism—indeed literature itself as 
such—was with him, it is true, only a by-work, hardly more 
than a pastime. But had it been otherwise, he would, I think, 
twenty years before Arnold, have given us the results of a 
more thorough scholarship, a reading certainly not less wide, 
a taste nearly as delicate and catholic, a broader theory, and a 
much greater freedom from mere crotchet and caprice.” 

* * * 


KEBLE put forward the theory of poetry which he expands 
in these lectures in a review of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott,’’ 
which he wrote in 1838 for “The British Critic,” at that 
time the organ of the Tractarian party. The theory is, in 
brief, that poetry is “a kind of medicine divinely bestowed 
upon man”’ by which minds “ carried away by any strong 
current of thought or feeling” can find the relief of utter- 
ance, “ without detriment to modest reserve.’’ Measure and 
a definite rhythm of sound serve to regulate and restrain 
those strong emotions “ which need relief, but cannot endure 
publicity.” They are at once “a vent for eager feelings 
and a veil to draw over them. For the utterance of a high 
or tender feeling, controlled and modified by a certain 
reserve, is the very soul of poetry.’’ This principle leads 
him to make a distinction between primary poets and 
secondary poets. The first are those who, “spontaneously 
moved by impulse, resort to composition for relief and solace 
of a burdened or over-wrought mind”’ ; while the second, ‘‘for 
one reason or another imitate the ideas, the expression, and 
the measures of the former.’’ Keble classes Homer, Lucretius, 
Shakespeare, Burns, and Scott among the primary poets, 
and Euripides, Dryden, and Milton among the secondary. 

* * % 

AttHoucH the lectures are concerned with ancient 
poetry, there are several references to the moderns, and it is 
amusing to read Keble’s judgment on Milton. It was con- 
sidered proper in Tractarian circles to decry Milton’s 
poetry, and after quoting the famous sonnet, “On His 
Blindness,’’ Keble exclaims :— 


“Would he had always written in like spirit! But even 
here one feels that the man wrestles, as it were, with his lot; 
one would judge that the writer could not look upon the wealth 
of others without casting a longing eye upon it, and that in 
politics (as was indeed the case) he would incline, not to the 
side which Homer took, but rather to revolution and the will 
of the people.” 


And though Keble had a real admiration for “ the Scottish 
ploughman, than whom no one in all literature has more 
happily and exquisitely sung in pastoral strain,’ he takes 
Burns to task for not having anes Homer’s patience 
under poverty. 

* * “ 

Bur the two modern poets whom Keble rated highest 
are Scott and Wordsworth. By no poet, he says, 
“has the vivacious, swift, Homeric rush been more nearly 
approached ’’ than by Scott, and while Homer saw before 
his eyes what he described, “ Scott had the harder task, to 
reclaim from oblivion and obscurity, as best he could, a 
type and order of men long since departed.’”” Wordsworth, 
to whom Keble dedicated the lectures, comes in for still 
higher eulogy. He is “easily the first of modern poets,” 
and the “ Ode on Intimations of Immortality ”’ is “ the finest 
poem of the greatest poet within our own times.’’ And, 
considering Keble’s political views and his insistence that 
one of the chief duties of the poor is to bear their lot with 
patience, it is rather surprising to find Wordsworth 
addressed in the dedication as “a chief minister not only of 
sweetest poetry, but of high and sacred truth,’’ who, 
“whether he sang of man or nature, failed not to lift up 
men’s hearts to holy things, nor ever ceased to champion 
the cause of the poor and simple.’’ Possibly Keble was not 
unmindful of Wordsworth’s diatribes against the Reform 
Bill, or of the fact that, though he had at one time asserted 
the natural duty of teaching every child to read, as soon as 
there was a real chance of educating the poor, he was ready 
to describe Bell’s schoolmistresses as “Dr. Bell’s sour- 
looking teachers in petticoats.”’ 
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Hediews. 


A QUEEN READY-MADE. 


“The Girlhood of Queen Victoria: A Selection from Her 
Majesty’s Diaries between the years 1832 and 1840.” 
Edited by Viscount EsHER. (Murray. 2 vols. 36s. net.) 


Lorp Esner’s name is a synonym for discretion. When, 
therefore, this adroit and trusty courtier tells us that 
Princess Victoria was not warmly attached to her mother, 
and detested her mother’s surroundings; that she was not 
highly educated ; that she was by nature “ autocratic,’’ and 
“not very tender,’’ and that she “ avoided intimacies with 
members of her household’’; and when, quite incidentally, 
he informs us that the King’s ‘‘ dream ”’ is to pull down 
Buckingham Palace and transfer the Court to Kensington, 
we may be sure that he is speaking with the full con- 
currence of the Illustrious Personages who have supervised 
his labors. Lord Esher does not write at random. That 
curious remark about Buckingham Palace may be thrown 
out for the guidance of some future Commissioner of Works ; 
and the care with which he notes Queen Victoria’s limita- 
tions may be designed to show that, though a courtier, he 
retains the right of private judgment. 

The Queen began to keep a journal when she was 
thirteen, and before she died it filled over a hundred 
volumes. The first entry is dated Wednesday, August Ist, 
1832; and Lord Esher reminds us that the journal was not 
a sealed book. “It was not privately put away under lock 
and key, and reserved only for the eye of the writer. The 
young Princess’s journal was commenced in a volume given 
to her by her mother, for the express purpose that she should 
record the facts of her daily life, and that this record of 
facts and impressions should be open to the inspection of 
the child’s governess as well as of her mother.” A record 
exposed to this two-fold censorship would naturally be 
discreet, and anything which it may have lacked in that 
direction is supplied by the scrupulous care of Lord Esher. 

Asterisks, though virtuous, are always tantalising. 

It appears that in the domestic circle Princess Victoria 
habitually spoke German, with interludes of French; and 
the fact that English was nc her earliest language mani- 
fests itself in various breaches of the English idiom. 
“Who ”’ appears where “whom ”’ should be. “Led Mamma 
and I”’ is not good. “I had not seen him since four years,”’ 
and “The news of the King are worse,’’ betray a foreign 
influence. The ordinary Briton finds it difficult to write a 
long letter in the third person, so we need not be too critical 
of this reference to Sir Robert Peel: ‘‘ The Queen don’t like 
his manner. . The Duke I like far better than Peel. 
The Queen trusts that Lord Melbourne will excuse this long 
letter.”” It used to be a tradition of good English:that one 
never “took” anything except exercise and physic; but 
Princess Victoria ‘“‘ took’’ breakfast, dinner, coffee and tea. 
It is surprising to find that she used the hideous but con- 
venient modernism, “We lunched,” though happily she 
avoided the truncated substantive from which that base 
verb is derived. On the other hand, she retained some 
forms of speech which were already obsolescent. Sir George 
Trevelyan has told us that Macaulay never would allow his 
nieces to say “The tea is being made,’’ but insisted on 
“The tea is making.” Lord Russell once convened a 
meeting of his party in Chesham Place, because “ Gladstone’s 
house was painting’; and Princess Victoria, agreeably 
to this antique usage, “read the ‘Conquest of Granada’ 
while my hair was doing,” and “read in Shakespeare while 
my hair was undoing.” There is a pleasant sound of 
old times in “ well beat,’’ and “ ill-written,’’ and “ sung” 
as the perfect of sing, and “ play-house’’ for theatre; but 
a room “ giving on the park ’’ sounds rather American than 
English. 

Yet although there were these traces of foreign 
influence in the young Princess’s style, there were none in 
her character or conduct. It would be difficult to depict a 
nature more entirely English, in its likes and dislikes, its 
prejudices and predilections. She had flawless health, and 
inexhaustible energy; she loved concerts and _ theatres, 
dancing and riding, regattas, and races, and reviews; 





delighted in her pet-dogs, with birds, and horses, and 
enumerated even her smallest presents on Christmas Days 
and birthdays, with all the zest of youthful ownership. 

Princess Victoria had now struck sixteen, and she knew 
that, if she lived, in two years’ time she would be old 
enough to reign. She wrote in her. journal for May 24th, 
1835: ‘‘ I feel that the two years to come, till I attain my 
eighteenth birthday, are the most important of almost any.”’ 
A year later she wrote about the death of her old nurse: 
‘* My chief regret is that she did not live till I was my own 
mistress, and could make her quite comfortable’’; and, in 
the following December, having made great friends with a 
family of gipsies encamped near Claremont: ‘‘ Such a nice 
set of gipsies, so quiet, so affectionate to one another, so 
discreet ’’—she entered the year with a generous aspiration : 
‘*T trust in Heaven that the day may come when I may do 
something for these poor people, and for this particular 
family. Whenever any poor gipsies are encamped 
anywhere, and crimes and robberies should occur, it is 
invariably laid to their account, which is shocking; and, 
if they are always looked upon as vagabonds, how can they 
become good people ? The gipsy family, Cooper, will 
never be obliterated from my memory! ”’ 

And now the eventful day drew on, which would bring 
the Heiress Presumptive to her legal majority. Here I 
pause to justify my title. Such are the tricks of language 
that, if I had written ‘‘ A Ready-made Queen,”’ the phrase 
would have had a derogatory and cheapening sound; but 
the transposition of the substantive and the epithet exactly 
conveys my meaning. William IV. was nearing his end, 
and his successor was ‘‘ ready-made ’’—prepared in advance 
for the fulfilment of her unique and astonishing 
destiny. Her uncle, King Leopold (of whom Lord 
Esher says that he thought he had reduced the rules 
of sovereignty to a science), was “il mio secondo padre,” or 
rather “solo padre’’; and he employed the mysterious 
Stockmar, a physician turned diplomatist, to inculcate what 
he esteemed wholesome lessons. The Princess had met the 
principal statesmen of the day at her mother’s dinner-table, 
but “‘ there is nothing in the Journals or elsewhere to show 
that before she was eighteen she had ever talked seriously 
or at any length to any man or woman of exceptional gifts.”’ 

Early in May, 1837, it became known that the King 
was dangerously ill. The flutter of excitement, the hum of 
rumors, contradictions, and explanations to which the news 
gave rise, are described by a master-hand in the sixth 
chapter of “Sybil.” On June 13th, Lord Melbourne 
instructed Greville, as Clerk of the Council, to ‘ get every- 
thing ready quietly,’’ for the Council which must be held 
on the accession. On the 15th, the Princess wrote in her 
journal: ‘‘ I just hear that the doctors think my poor uncle 
the King cannot last more than forty-eight hours! Poor 
man! He was always kind to me, and he meant it well, I 
know; I am grateful for it, and shall ever remember his 
kindness with gratitude. He was odd, very odd and singular, 
but his intentions were often ill-interpreted.”’ 

In the early dawn of June 20th, Archbishop Howley 
and the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Conygham, galloped up 
from Windsor as fast as four horses could bring them, and 
made their way, after considerable difficulties with sentries 
and porters, into the Palace. Here the journal must be 
resumed : ‘‘ I was woke at six o’clock by Mamma, who told 
me that the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord Conygham 
were here, and wished to see me. I got out of bed and 
went into my sitting-room (only in my dressing-gown), and 
alone, and saw them. Lord Conygham (the Lord Chamber- 
lain) then acquainted me that my poor uncle, the King, 
was no more, and had expired at twelve minutes p. two 
this morning, and consequently that I am Queen. Jord 
Conygham knelt down and kissed my hand, at the same 
time declaring to me the official announcement of the poor 
King’s demise. Lord Conygham, whom I charged 
to express my feelings of condolence and sorrow to the poor 
Queen, returned directly to Windsor. I then went to my 
room and dressed. 

‘* Since it has pleased Providence to place me in this 
station, I shall do my utmost to fulfil my duty towards my 
country ; I am very young, and perhaps in many, though not 
in all things, inexperienced, but I am sure that very few 
have more real goodwill and more real desire to do what is 
fit and right than I have.”’ 
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It is impossible to transcribe these words without 
astonishment at the fortitude of a girl, barely out of the 
schoolroom, who mounts a throne—and such a throne !—with 
this absolute composure. The journal proceeds :— 

‘* Breakfasted. At nine came Lord Melbourne, 
whom I saw in my room, and, of COURSE, quite ALONE, as 

I shall always do all my Ministers. He kissed my hand and 

I then acquainted him that it had long been my intention to 

retain him and the rest of the present Ministry at the head 

of affairs, and that it could not be in better hands that his.’’ 


** Long ’’—and the young lady had not been for quite 
two months of an age to exercise her sovereignty! At noon 
she was presiding at her first Council, and the Duke of 
Wellington affirmed that ‘‘ if she had been his own daughter, 
he could not have desired to see her perform her part better.”’ 
Next day she was proclaimed, and held a second Council, 
‘* at which she presided with as much ease as if she had been 
doing nothing else all her life.’’ 

These Journals are delightfully human in their pictures 
of life and its enjoyments; and they convey a very strong 
sense of that absolute straightforwardness with which their 
writer was always credited by those who knew her best. 
“Lehzen,”’ she said, referring to her old governess, ‘‘ Lehzen 
often said that she had never seen such a passionate and 
naughty child as I was; but I had never told a falsehood, 
though I knew I should be punished.’’ The days of 
punishment were now over, and the emancipated Princess 
enjoyed herself to the top of her bent. 

It is the tritest commonplace to say that Queen Victoria 
owed much to Lord Melbourne; but these journals show 
that she owed him even more than we knew, and perhaps in 
rather unexpected ways. That he was her sedulous and 
sagacious counsellor in her principles and working of the 
Constitution we all knew; and it is interesting to note that 
his counsels became more and more authoritative as months 
went by. But, apart from their political lessons, the Queen 
soon fell into the habit of jotting down fragments from 
Melbourne’s table-talk; and these fragments convey some 
sense of the bracing and widening effect of his mind on hers. 
His view of life generally was informal, individual, un- 
conventional ; and his conversation was enlivened by those 
touches of paradox which are useful in making- young people 
think. For a girl reared in the cloister-like seclusion of 
Kensington Palace, taught by a Dean, a Duchess, and 
an old maid, and never allowed to read a novel, it must 
have been an instructive experience to hear Melbourne 
discoursing on horses and dogs and women’s beauty, on the 
gossip of the eighteenth century, on the excellence of 
pensions, on the crimes of navvies, on the tiresomeness of 
education, on the praises of Euthanasia, on the foolishness 


of the Irbys, on the \merits and defects of Eton, on 
Shakspere and Scott, and English pronunciation and 
French cooking, and snoring in church, and conjugal 


““ 


relationships ; ‘‘——- was separated from her husband, and 
excited pity, as he was known or supposed to have beat 
her. Upon this Lord Melbourne said: * Why, it is almost 
worth while for a woman to be beat, considering the ex- 
ceeding pity she excites,’ which made us laugh.” 

The Queen had come to the throne, ‘‘ ready-made ”’ as 
far as knowledge of the rights and duties of the Crown was 
concerned, and not without preferences as between political 
parties. Two years after her accession, she wrote: ‘‘ I had 
been always brought up in very strong feelings on the Whig 
side’’; and Melbourne’s influence naturally confirmed 
those feelings. Very soon the Queen identified herself with 
her Ministers, in a degree which certainly was not repeated 
until Lord Beaconsfield’s Second Administration. She 
watched the Elections with anxious interest; was delighted 
when Whigs were returned, and thankful when Tories or 
Radicals were defeated. A bad division in the House of 
Commons affected her like a personal calamity. 

“May 7th, 1839.—I awoke at 4 p. 8 and heard from 

Lord Surrey that we had only had a majority of five! 

This struck to my heart, and [ felt dreadfully anxious. i 

I received a letter from Lord Melbourne, in which he stated 

what had taken place, that he had not yet heard from Lord 


John, but that he feared they had no other alternative—can 
ZT write it?—but to resign.” 


This extract refers to a crisis, which, though in some 
of its bearings serious enough, yet in others wore the sem- 
For an account of it I turn 
“One morning there 


blance of a Comedy of Errors. 
from Lord Esher to Lord Beaconsfield. 
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was an odd whisper in the circle of first initiation. The 
clubs were crowded, even at noon. Everywhere a mysterious 
bustle and an awful stir. What could be the matter? 
What had happened? The world was employed the whole 
of the morning in asking and answering this important 
question: ‘Is it true?’ Towards dinner-time it was settled 
universally in the affirmative ; and then the world went out 
to dine and to ascertain why it was true and how it was 
true. 

“And now, what had really happened? What had 
happened was what is called a ‘ hitch.’ The Whig Ministers, 
it seemed, had resigned; but somehow or other had not 
entirely and completely gone out. What a constitutional 
dilemma! But then, the oddest rumor in the world got 
about. It said, though, of course, no one could for a 
moment credit it, that these rebellious, wrong-headed 
Ministers who would not go out wore petticoats!” 

In plainer phrase, Lord Melbourne and his colleagues 
had obtained a majority of only five on a Bill to suspend 
the Constitution of Jamaica, “a measure requiring more 
than ordinary support and confidence, but which had met 
with less than was usually accorded to them.”’ This rebuff they 
treated as a Vote of Want of Confidence, and determined to 
resign. When Melbourne placed the resignation in the 
Queen’s hands, she “ held his hand for a little while, unable 
to let go,’’ and said, “ You will not forsake me.” Lord John 
Russell, as Leader of the House of Commons, came to ex- 
plain the case, and thanked the Queen for her kindness, 
“which quite set me off crying, and I said it was a terrible 
thing for me.’’ Later in the day, Melbourne returned, 
“having written down what he thought the Queen should 
do.’’ The conclusion of the paper was: ‘‘ Your Majesty had 
better express your hope that none of Your Majesty’s House- 
hold, except those who are engaged in politics, may be 
removed.” This done, the Queen summoned the Duke of 
Wellington, as titular Leader of the victorious party, 
Melbourne good-naturedly smoothing the way by saying that 
the Duke was very deaf. “Mind the Duke understands 
what you say.’’ The Duke came, and ‘“ was kind ’’; and 
on his advice the Queen summoned Sir Robert Peel, 
whose strategy had defeated the Government. What 
then ensued is best given in the Queen’s’ words. 
“The Queen repeated what she had said to the Duke 
about her former Government, and asked Sir Robert 
to form a new Ministry. He does not seem sanguine; says 
entering on the Government in a minority is very difficult. 

He felt the task arduous, and that he would require 

me to demonstrate (a certain degree, if any, I can only feel) 
confidence in the Government, and that my Household 
would be one of the marks of that. The Queen mentioned 
the same thing about the Household, to which he at present 
would give no answer, but said nothing should be done 
without my knowledge or approbation. He is such 
a cold, odd man. She can’t make out what he means. : 
The Queen was very much collected, civil, and high, and 
betrayed no agitation during these two trying Audiences. 
But afterwards, again, all gave way.” What Peel meant 
was disclosed in an Audience on May 9th, which Her 
Majesty thus described in a letter to Melbourne :— 

“Sir Robert has behaved very ill. He insisted on my 
giving up my ladies, to which I replied that I nerer would 
consent, and I never saw a man so frightened; he said he 
must go to the Duke of Wellington and consult with him. 
Pee I was calm, but very decided; and I think you would 
have been pleased to see my composure and great firmness. 
The Queen of England will not submit to such trickery. Keep 
yourself in readiness, for you may soon be wanted.” 


Later in the day, Peel came again, urged the dismissal 
of the Ladies, and was told that the Queen would “ reflect, 
but felt certain she should not change her mind.” Then 
came Melbourne, and “approved all, and said I could 
not do otherwise. I acted quite alone, I said, and feared 
I might have embarrassed the Government. ‘I must 
summon the Cabinet,’ said Lord M., ‘ at once; it may have 
very serious consequences.’ ”’ 

The Cabinet met, deliberated, and recommended the 
Queen to write as follows to Peel :— 


“The Queen, having considered the proposal made to her 
yesterday by Sir Robert Peel to remove the Ladies of her 
Bedchamber, cannot consent to adopt a course which she 
conceives to be contrary to usage and repugnant to her 
feelings.” 
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On receipt of this very clear decision, Peel declined the 
task of forming an Administration, and Melbourne and his 
colleagues resumed the offices which they had not technically 
vacated. : 

Disraeli, in “ Sybil,” trounced the Conservative Leader 
for his maladroit dealings with a young and impressionable 
Sovereign, and ridiculed the policy which had been “ brained 
by a fan.” Charles Greville wrote: “It is a high trial to our 
institutions when the wishes of a Princess of nineteen can 
overturn a great Ministerial combination.” Lord Esher tells 
us that the Queen, in her old age, said: “I was very young 
then, and perhaps I should act differently if it was all to 
be done again,’ and that Melbourne blamed himself in 
after years for not having warned the Queen of the changes 
which Peel might demand; but this self-reproach seems 
unnecessary in view of the Queen’s words quoted above. 
Whether Peel ever repented of his share in the transaction 
is extremely doubtful. It was all very well for Disraeli, who 
had hoped for some modest preferment under Peel’s 
Administration, to say that “the Leader of the Tory Party 
should have vindicated his natural position, and availed 
himself of the gracious occasion. He missed it, and the 
Whigs enjoyed its occurrence.” But probably when, two 
years later, Peel became Prime Minister, at the head of a 
triumphant majority and with a conciliated Court, he was 
glad that he had not clutched the Premiership at a moment 
when neither Queen nor Commons wished him well. 

The “ Bedchamber Plot” of 1839 was the last event of 
political importance which these volumes record. 


Grorce W. E. Russet. 





MR. BODLEY’S ESSAYS. 


“Cardinal Manning and Other Essays.” By Joun E. C. 


BopLEY. (Longmans. Qs. net.) 


No living Englishman, and probably few living Frenchmen, 
can claim to possess Mr. Bodley’s comprehensive knowledge 
of France. His work on that country took rank from the 
first as authoritative, and such of his occasional writings 
as have appeared since its publication have led us to 
anticipate with exceptional interest its supplementing at no 
distant date from the ample material which he has collected 
during the past twenty years. Among these occasional 
writings the present volume holds a prominent place. Its 
leading idea, which we believe to be substantially correct, 
and which is put forward with the writer’s characteristic 
force and skill, is that mechanism, “in changing all the con- 
ditions of human life, is changing human nature itself.” 
“The application of steam and of electricity to means of 
production, of locomotion, and of communication, which was 
beginning when Queen Victoria mounted the throne, brought 
about a world-wide revolution compared with which the greatest 
political and social movements of the past, in all lands, were 
little more than local incidents in the evolution of the human 
race.” 
To the question why the effects of this revolution are only 
now being felt, the answer is that the men who till yesterday 
were directing affairs and leading thought were of the older 
generation. The Bismarcks, the Cavours, the Thiers, the 
Gladstones, became in their various ways the creatures, and 
even the heralds, of the new age. But it is only in our 
own time that the flavor of antiquity has evaporated, and 
that ‘‘ all things are become new.”’ 





The difference is not | 


one of opinion or party; it lies deeper. It makes the | 


diference, say, between Lord Haldane and Lord Devonport, 
or between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Bonar Law. 

A link between the first and the last two essays is, per- 
haps, to be found in the fact that the eminent ecclesiastic 


described in the former was, in many respects, a survival of a | 


past generation. It is probable that Mr. Bodley saw his best 
and most attractive side. Manning, who was never, per- 


sonally, quite in his element either with the clergy or the | 


laity of his adopted church, welcomed the society of one 
whose career was then opening, who came from what had 
been his own surroundings, and with whom he had no need to 


play the pontiff, though his age, personality, and experience 


secured him a natural ascendancy over the younger man. 
“They have all been very, very good to me,” he said of 


It was always so from the first.’’ His estimate of Newman 
was expressed with singular frankness. He sincerely be- 
lieved that he was “not an orthodox Catholic.’’ He never 
gave him the title of Cardinal, speaking of him as “ Doctor” 
Newman; and on one occasion, it seems, he pointed out no 
fewer than ten distinct heresies to be found in his books: 

“This seemed to me at the time on a par with Voltaire’s 
discovery of a series of heresies in the Lord’s Prayer. Yet, at 
the present hour, when the Modernists have claimed Newman 
as their precursor, supporting their contention with many a 
passage from his writings, it would seem that Manning, as 
the exponent of orthodox doctrine, was justified in his appre- 
ciation of Newman’s teaching.” 

It may be so. But what gave Newman his unique position 
among Catholics was his having faced the difficulties of the 
Catholic, and, in general, of the religious position, and 
endeavored, with whatever success, to deal with them. 
Manning, so far as it appears, either from want of know- 
ledge, or of speculative power, or (more probably) from 
deliberately confining himself to an official outlook, made 
no attempt either to face or to meet them. A comparison 
between “ Religio Viatoris ’’ and the “ Grammar of Assent ”’ 
is instructive. The latter sees out of perspective; the former 
dces not see. 

Mr. Bodley puts his finger on the radical differences 
between the two men. It was one of temperament and out- 
look. 

“Their mutual antipathy was, I think, primarily due to 
the conflict of an objective mind with a subjective mind. For 
Newman’s subjective mind, the whole scheme of the Christian 
economy, and perhaps even the whole scheme of the universe, had 
been organised for the saving of the soul of John Henry Newman. 
Manning’s objective vision, on the contrary, put his own per- 
sonality in the background. No doubt he wished to be 
a powerful agent of the interests he represented, for his love 
of power was great. But the position of Henry Edward 
Manning, either in this world or the next, was to him a con- 
sideration secondary to that of the success of the cause which 
he had taken in hand.” 

And he had a natural directness in which his greater col- 
league was wanting. Manning could never be charged with 
subtlety; nor Newman with ambition; the two were built 
on different lines. 

If it is hard to forgive Manning the part played by him 
in the controversies which culminated in the Vatican 
Council, and if some human frailty entered into his relations 
with Newman, these weaknesses are redeemed by a wide and 
profound philanthropy which ripened with age, perhaps 
with disillusionment in other spheres. The most striking 
object in his house was a framed address, presented to him by 
the Hebrew community in recognition of his services to their 
co-religionists; the claims of workers, of women and chil- 
dren, of the weak and oppressed, wherever weakness and 
oppression could be found—these had the old man’s heart. 

‘* Compassion for the multitude had become the chief article 
of the religion of this Prince of the Church. He was 
the only good man I have known intimately—though one or two 
others have crossed my path whom I suspected of goodness, and 
I have known one or two good women.” 

Mr. Bodley uses the word idealism in a different sense 
to that in which it is generally employed in England. It 
does not mean, for him, the idealist philosophy; it is not 
religious; it rather connotes than denotes elevation of out- 
look, the sense of the higher side of things. ‘“ Idealism in 
France, at all events in the view of those who consider it 
unpractical, whether a man’s ideas are nebulous or distinct, 
is a system of formule, of syllogisms.’’ “ What ideas are 
you going to verify in Italy?” Taine asked Monod—an 
anecdote ‘‘ which justifies his inclusion among the idealists”’ ; 
Monod, on the other hand, considered facts of higher im- 
portance than ideas. We should describe Taine’s attitude as 
doctrinaire rather than idealist. Its reductio ad absurdum 
is found in the amusing account given by Mr. Bodley of the 
defence entered by the anti-Semite patriot who shot at 
Dreyfus on the occasion of Zola’s remains being translated 
to the Panthéon. 

“Tried at the Assizes of the Seine, the defendant de- 
clared that he had no hatred for M. Dreyfus—that he had not 
even fired at him. ‘ My gesture was symbolic,’ he cried, ‘ and 
I fired the shot at an idea.’ ” 

He was acquitted. It may be doubted whether the dis- 
appearance of idealism of this sort involves much loss. 

The contrast between the enthusiasms of the early and 


those about him, “ but they have never quite understood me. | middle years of the nineteenth century and the flatter temper 
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NEW FOULIS BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH CHARACTER 
By SPENCER 181IGH HuGuegs, M.P., “Sub Rosa.” This euthor is a born 
essayist, but he has, in addition, the breadth and generosity that 
journalism alone can give a man. The combination gives a kind of 
golden gossip—criticism without acrimony, fooling without folly. 
The work contains sixteen pictures in colour of English Ht pw by 
Frederick Gardner. 300 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. Leather, 7/6 net. 


THE RIVER OF LONDON 
By HILAIRE BeEtLoc. This is a subject that brings into play all those 
high faculties which make Mr. Belloc the most genuine man of letters 
now alive. The series of Mr. Muirhead’s sixteen pictures painted for 
this book sets the glittering river itself flowing swiftly past before the 
eye. 200 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. Leather, 7/6 net. 


THE DICKENS ORIGINALS 
By EDWIN PUGH. A very large proportion of Dickens’ characters had 
their living prototypes among his contemporaries and acquaintances. 
In this book the author has traced these prototypes, has made original 
researches, resulting in the discovery of several new and hitherto 
unsuspected identities, and has given particulars of all of them. 
With thirty portraits of “ originals.” Extra cr. 8vo, 400 pp. 6/- net. 


Uniform with The Scott Originals of W. 8. Crockett. 
THE R. L. STEVENSON ORIGINALS 


By E. BLANTYRE StmpsON. The author has an unequalled knowledge of 
the fortunate Edinburgh circle who knew their R.L.S. long before the 
rest of the world; and she has been enabled to collect a volume of 
fresh Stevensoniana, of unrecorded adventures and personal reminis- 
cences, which will prove inestimably precious to all lovers of the man 
and his work. The illustrations are of peculiar importance, as the 
publisher has been privileged to reproduce a series of portraits and 
pictures of the rarest interest to accompany the text, as well as several 
letters. Four portraits in colour, twenty-five in collotype. Extra 
crown 8vo, 260 pp. Buckram, 6/- net. 


R. L. STEVENSON: MEMORIES 
Being twenty-five illustrations, reproduced from photographs, of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, his homes and his haunts, many of these 
reproduced for the first time. A booklet for every Stevenson lover. 
In Japon vellum covers, 1/- net. In Japanese vellum boards, 2/6 net. 


POEMS OF ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 
Adam Lindsay Gordon is generally called the Byron of Australia. 
In his “ Sick Stock Rider” he reproduces the colontal bush as keenly 
as Kipling reproduces India. His “ How we Beat the Favourite”’ is 
the finest ballad of the turf in the language. He is, above everything, 
the sportsman’s poet. Twelve stirring illustrations in colour by Capt. 

G. D. Giles. 336 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. Velvet Persian, 7/6 net. 


THE SERVILE STATE 
By HILAIRE Bettoc. The Servile State is a study of the tendency of 
modern legislation in industrial society, and particularly in England, 
not towards Socialism but towards the establishment of two legally 
separate classes, one a small class in possession of the means of pro- 
duction, the other a much larger class, subjected to compulsory labour 
under the guarantee of a legal sufficiency to maintain themselves. 
The result of such an establishment and the forces working for and 
against it, as well as the remedies, are fully discussed. 200 pp. 
Crown 8vo, Boards, 1/- net. Buckram, 2/6 net. 


LADY HAMILTON 
By E. HaLLam Moornovuse. “ Out of all the vicissitudes of her extra- 
ordinary life she snatched one lasting triumph—her name spells 
beauty.” The many fine portraits in this work demonstrate, as words 
can never do, that extraordinary nobility of temperament which was 
the main characteristic of Nelson’s Cleopatra. Twenty-three illustya- 
tions—four in colour. 236 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. In Persian, 7/6 net. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE 
By FRANCIS BickLgy. A picturesque but restrained book. Twenty 
illustrations—four in colour. Contemporary paintings making history 
intimate and real. 204 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. 


NELL GWYN 
By CECIL CHESTERTON. The author has carried out the task entrusted 
to him with an admirable clearness and impartiality. The book is 
richly illustrated; the many portraits reflect the impudent, infamous, 
irresistible child-face in all its enchanting phases. Twenty illustra- 
tions—four in colour. 232 pp. Buckram, 5/- net. Persian, 7/6 net. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 
Illustrated by FRANK BRANGWYN, A.R.A. The sumptuous virility of 
the artist’s work is specially suitable for the purpose of sustaining 
and emphasising that element of lofty sensuousness of the whole im- 
passioned song. With eight illustrations in colour. 120 pp. Buck- 

ram, 3/6 net. Velvet Persian and boxed, 5/- net. 


NIETZSCHE 


Nietzsche’s works completed. 17 volumes published. 
Index ready in January. Price of complete set £3 15s. net. 
SINGLE COPIES SUPPLIED. 

“This translation is a benefit to the. community.”—Observer. 

“Nietzsche’s works should be available for students in every 
public library.”—Spectator. 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. by HILDA T. Sks8. Contains sixteen 


illustrations in colour besides many portraits. 224 pp. Buckram, 5/- 
net. Velvet Persian, 7/6 net. 


NEW SCOTTISH BOOKS 
PRINCE CHARLIE. By WILLIAM Power. 16 Jacobite pictures in 
colour, and seven portraits in collotoype, 200 pp., in Buckram, 5/- net. 
BOOK OF GLASGOW ANECDOTE. By D. MacizoD MALLOcH. With 
frontispiece in colour, and 35 portraits in collotype, 400 pp., Buckram, 
5/- net. BOOK OF EDINBURGH ANECDOTE. By FRANCIS Wart. 
With 432 portraits in oottetpe and frontispiece in colour, 312 pp., 
Buckram, 5/- net. THE KIRK AND ITS WORTHIES. By NIcHOLss 
DIcKsON and D. MacLkoD MaLLocH. 16 illustrations in colour, 340 pp., 
Buckram, 5/- net. 

THE SONGS AND POEMS OF BURNS 
With fifty-five illustrations in Colour by eminent Scottish Artists. 
Quarto, 620 pp. Buckram, 10/6 net. Printed on fine rag paper, and 

bound in Vellum, 21/- net. 
A complete Presentation Edition of ‘‘ The Songs and Poems of Burns,” 
with appreciation of the poet by Lord Rosebery. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


T. N. FOULIS, London and Edinburgh. 
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HAMPSTEAD: i. iran ana are 
a its Literary and Art- 
istic Associations. By ANNA MAXWELL. 

Four Illustrations in Colour, and Thirty-two full-page reproductions of 
Old Prints and Original Drawings. Foolscap 4to, handsomely bound 
in art vellum, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 

“The whole volume is full of interest and charm, written with 
sympathetic feeling and a real love for and insight into the charm 
of the old village on the hill. Sketches, maps, and coloured repro- 
ductions add to the value of the book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

Prospectus, with Specimen Plate in colours, sent free on application. 





Dr. WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT IN 
MODERN SPEECH NXai:. 


By the late R. F. WEYMOUTH, M.A., D.Lit, (Lond.) 
Edited and partly revised by 
E, HAMPDEN COOK, M.A, (Cantab.), B.A. (Lond.). 


748 pages. Cloth boards, gilt top, 28. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net; 
Thumb indexed; Gilt top, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 6s. net. 
On Oxford Indian paper; Cloth boards, gilt edges, 38. 6d. net; blue 
leather 5s. net. Persian morocco yapp, leather lined, silk sewn, red 
under gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco limp, round corners, gilt roll, 
red under gold, 88. 6d. net. 

The Bookman.—* The language is simple and dignified, and the 
Notes are examples of what such aids should be.” 

The Times.—* Dr. Weymouth was an accomplished scholar, and his 
Translation will be found really valuable.” 


THE LIFE OF THE SOUL. 
By J. BRIERLEY, Author of “The Secret of Living,” “ Studies of 
the Soul,” &c. —}~ crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s 6d. net. 
“ A thoughtful and inspiring book. Its freshness and its convincin 
force are most remarkable. . . . One of the most suggestive and 
most hopeful works which have been produced in this age.” 
—Dundee Courier. 
THE UNFETTERED WORD. A Series of Readings 
for the Quiet Hour. 
By J. D. JONES, M.A., B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Pleasant and well-written readings, distinguished by breadth 
of view and great tolerance.”—Liverpool Courier. 


HEAVEN AND THE SEA. 
By FRANK ELIAS.  » crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top. Six- 
teen Illustrations from Pictures by Famous Artists, gs. 6d. net.. 
“The subject is elaborately dealt with. The romance of the sea 
provides many vivid stories.”—Sheffield Telegraph. 
“This is an original and popular way of treating a good subject. 
Finely illustrated.’’—Review of RKeviews. 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM ART FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. 
By Rev. JAMES BURNS, M.A., Author of “ Sermons in Art.” Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 
“A very useful book for speakers on religious subjects. The 
author has studied art and literature to advantage, and his stories 
and illustrations are very interesting.”—Liverpool Courier. 


SPOKEN WORDS OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. 
By Rey. 8. A TIPPLE, Author of “ Days of Old,” &c. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

“They are full of striking and impressive thoughts, and will be 
found very helpful in the hour of devotion.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


VOICES OF TO-DAY: Studies of Representa- 
tive Modern Preachers. 
By —— SINCLAIR. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt tops, 
3s. 6d. net. 
“Full of critical acumen and characterisation. A happy and sug- 
gestive phrase often sums up the characteristics of the preacher des- 
cribed. The book is well worth attentive perusal.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE UPLIFTING OF LIFE. 
By Rev. JOHN REID, M.A., Author of “ The First Things of Jesus,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Sermons addressed mainly to young men and women, dealing in a 
fresh and vigorous style with some aspects of Christian life and truth 
which are often neglected or receive but slight consideration. 

“The author writes with originality and vigour, and the volume is 
much above the average.”—Ozford Chronicle. 


EVERYCHILD: A Christmas Morality. 
By HAROLD BEGBIE, Author of “ Broken Earthenware,” &c. Small 
crown 8vo, cover and frontispiece in colours, ls. net. 
This is an imaginative picture of modern life akin to Mr. Jerome 
K. Jerome’s famous “‘ Passing of the Third Floor Back.” A graphic 
story appropriate to the Christmas season. 


“THE CHRISTIAN WORLD” ALBUM OF SACRED 
SONGS. In Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. 
Edited by W. H. JUDE, Composer of “ Music and the Higher Life,” 
&c. 160 pages (llin. by 84in.) containing nearly 100 Sacred Songs 
selected from the works of the most Eminent Composers. Paper 


sevens, ls. net (post free 1s. 4d.); cloth boards, 2s. net (post free 
2s. 5d.). 


“A wonderfully cheap volume 
ful.”"—Dundee Courier. 


PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE FOLK. 

THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Four Handsome Coloured Plates on Art 
Paper, over 200 Pictures by Favourite Artists, and one-half of the 
book in colours. Pictorial boards, varnished, 3s.; Cloth boards, 
design in gold and colours, 4s. 

“Contains, as usual, an astonishing variety of letterpress and 
pictures suited for young people.”—The Guardian. 

MERRY TIMES IN ANIMAL LAND. Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, 
HARRY B. NEILSON, J. A. SHEPHERD, ELSIE BLOMFIELD, &c. 
With Stories in Prose and Verse by A. W. RIDLER. The whole of 
the book printed {n various colours. Pictorial boards, varnished, 1s. 
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of to-day is marked. The old Garibaldian, Orlando Prada, 
discusses it in Zola’s “ Rome.’’ These enthusiasms were 
generated by conflict with civil and religious tyranny, with 
flagrant social and economic inequalities, with the unre- 
formed State. Now the reformers have “ arrived ” ; and find 
that, from the standpoint of office, government is a more con- 
crete and complex thing than it seemed from the standpoint 
of opposition. On the other hand, part at least of their pro- 
gramme has been realised; much has been done, though the 
difficulties of the task are realised more clearly, and 
though much, very much, remains todo. Elemente of value, 
moral and esthetic, have no doubt disappeared with the pass- 
ing of the old order; the Americanising of our institutions 
and of society, the substitution of a universal for a par- 
ticular culture, the growth of “a cosmopolitan mentality 
destined to efface all national characteristics, excepting that 
of language,”’ are matter for regret. 

Idealism however, meaning by the word disinterested- 
ness and the quest of the ideal side of things, takes different 
shapes in different generations. It is probable that to-day 
it is among Socialists, or those who sympathise with 
Socialism, it is most commonly found. A living French 
writer. tells a story of a bishop who, quoting from an edify- 
ing and eloquent address, challenged his hearers to identify 
the speaker. One prominent ecclesiastic after another was 
named. In the end, “ My friends,” he said, “ the discourse 
from which I quoted was pronounced in the Palais Bourbon 
by the Reverend Father—Jaurés!’’ That Socialism aims 
at an equitable distribution of material goods is no disproof 
of its idealistic basis and tendency. The economic factor 
underlies politics as inevitably as the esthetic underlies 
religion. And, if we shrink back from the heat and the 
turmoil in which the genius of our age stands, like another 
Heraclitus, in feverish excitement, by the steam-furnace 
whence its powers of revolutionary transmutation are de- 
rived, we may take to ourselves the words of the old 
Ephesian prophet, and enter boldly, “for here also there 
are gods.” This is the note on which Mr. Bodley closes this 
fine book :— 

““The undiscerning pessimists, who cry aloud that this 
people or that is in decadence, confuse decadence with tran- 
sition, and fail to see that the same operation is proceeding 
in all civilised nations. We may regret the past, and wish that 
our lives had been spent within its uncrowded courts; but that 
is no reason for bemoaning the new age, even though it is 
making the world unlovely according to the noble standards 
handed down from antiquity. There never was such a time in 
the history of mankind when the whole of its future destiny 
was, as it is now, in the hands of the younger generation. The 
coming race, born into a society in which all the conditions of 
life are changing, will differ from all past generations in having 
no need to look to theywisdom of its forefathers to guide it in 
directing the course of the world.” 





VERBAL MAGIC. 


‘Algernon Charles Swinburne: A Critical Study.” By 
EDWARD Tuomas, (Secker. 5s. net.) 


THERE are two ways in which a critic may set out to study 
such an author as Swinburne. He may pursue the synthetic 
method—that is to say, he may estimate his work as a whole, 
considering the central characteristics of his personality 
as manifested in his art, and fitting his various works to- 
gether as representing phases in his career; he may consider 
what was his peculiar mission or excellence, what his con- 
tribution to the «esthetic life of his time, what his relation- 
ship to his own epoch. This is the synthetic or creative 
method adopted by Sainte-Beuve, Arnold, and Walter Pater, 
and by at least two of the authors in the present series. 
In the second, the analytic method, adopted by Mr. Thomas, 
the critic looks at his poet in detail, examining his works 
piece by piece, analysing the individual effects of vowel 
sounds, rhymes, rhythms, epithets, similes, with line-by-line 
comparisons with other poets such as Baudelaire, Morris, 
and Rossetti. Mr. Thomas, in fact, does not aim at giving 
us a complete individual impression of Swinburne as a poet; 
he does not so much wish to convey the fact that there was 
this or that special driving-power in Swinburne, this or that 
which he stood for and expressed, but rather to take us 
through the works of Swinburne as through a sort 
of rose-garden, pausing here to delight in the perfect 





bloom and the sweet, cloying scent, there to indicate 
a blemish. The commentary is that of a man of erudition 
and fine taste; the quotations are to the point; this con- 
ducted tour through the poetic garden is delightful; and 
we leave it, moreover, with a new understanding of Swin- 
burne’s grammar. ' 

It is not, perhaps, the most profitable method for the 
first considerable study of Swinburne written since his death. 
But we feel that Mr. Thomas has adopted it because he has 
a very limited admiration for his author, because he does not 
think that he “ stood for’’ very much that can be separated 
from the private life of an individual. So he indicates for 
a moment the young Swinburne growing up in Northumber- 
land and the Isle of Wight, riding horses, climbing hills, 
with 

‘The sun to sport in and the cliffs to scale, 
The sea to clasp and wrestle with.” 

He hints at his schooling at Eton, and tells us briefly of the 
Oxford influences, with the Greek poets and the Elizabethans 
before him on one side, Victor Hugo, Rossetti, Morris, and 
Browning on the other. But these are matters which he 
leaves for the most part to the biographer, and passes on to 
review in detail the separate works—his early preparatory 
and experimental poems, the achievements of ‘“ Poems and 
Ballads,’’ “ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ of his later lyrics and 
dramas, and his prose works. We are not sure of his final 
opinion of “ Atalanta in Calydon,’’ but though he opens his 
book with a review of this drama, he does not seem to 
appraise it so highly as some of the ‘‘ Poems and Ballads ”’ ; 
but we think it is only true of the more formal connecting 
speeches and dialogue to say, as he says of the whole, “the 
effect must always be partly that of a translation.” The 
poem affords him an opportunity to dwell upon those “i”’ 
sounds that Swinburne loved, upon the use of “‘ fire’ and 
‘light,’ ‘ bright’ and ‘ shine,’ with ‘ desire’ and ‘ high’ and 
‘sky,’ and other words which their vowel sound and Swin- 
burne’s usage make cognate.’’ He comments on his devicé 
of repetition, on his fondness for the qualities of light and 
fire and other “bold and splendid things,’’ as seen in the 
use of “ swift,” “ fleet,”’ “violent,’’ “ splendid,’’ “ furious,”’ 
“thunderous,”’ “ fierce,’ “ravenous,’’ &c.; and his equal 
fondness for abstractions such as time, grief, and sorrow. He 
indicates the dominance of rhythm in “ Atalanta”; and 
is expressing a more significant opinion when he says: 
“the words are everything; all that life of heroes and 
passionate women, seas and winds, has been subdued to the 
color of the words and the music of their cadence.”’ 

Though Mr. Thomas remarks that “he wrote many 
poems about the sea, and hardly one without it,” he does 
not dwell as much upon Swinburne’s sea-obsession as upon 
the obsession of love. In “ Poems and Ballads,’’ he says, 
“there is less love than love of love, more passionateness 
than passion,” while he suggests that in another sense “ it 
is all love and all passion, pure and absolute love and 
passion that have found ‘no object worth their constancy,’ 
and so have poured themselves out on light loves, dead 
women, women that never were alive except in books, and 
‘daughters of dreams.’”’ He points out that Swinburne 
glorifies bodily love as he glorifies loyalty; his language, in 
which there is no “ magic felicity’’ beyond the sonorous 
ring of the words, is a riot of image and simile. But Mr. 
Thomas admits: “ Marvellous it also is that such confusion 
of what must be and what cannot be visualised should yet 
be harmonised by rhythm, by sweetness of words, and by 
the dominant ideas of love, &c., into something which, on 
the whole, the mind accepts and the spirit embraces.”’ 

And this is just the point which we wish Mr. Thomas 
had developed further. If there is in the poetry of Swin- 
burne something which “the spirit embraces,” as surely 
there is, then how does it come from verses the content of 
which is no more than the sound of their words and their 
rhythm? And if it be true—and we think it is—that there 
is no fine pregnancy of phrase, suggesting rather than 
declaring, nothing more than the words fully state, but 
rather an actual redundancy and prodigality of words, then 
how is it that we cannot assign any place to Swinburne except 
among the yellow journalists of poetry? And we may at 
once admit that there is in him something of the quality of 
the popular journalist. He writes for those who read less to 


think than to get an instantaneous impression; he whirls 
words upon his readers with the lavishness of the journalist 
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who knows that only the emphatic words will take effect; 
he smothers them in rhythm which may hold the ear when 
the mind wanders; and he brings the mind back by the vivid, 
violent, sensational words which convey the gist of his mean- 
ing. And by the splendor of his rhythms and the sweet 
melody of his notes he attains an effect which is as nearly 
akin to music as sounds can be without musical pitch. But 
this is not enough. Words alone cannot be music, and 
cannot subsist for poetry without poetical meaning. But 
we see the value of the plysical assault of Swinburne’s 
language if we remember that the emotion which he con- 
stantly expresses is the youthful emotion of delight in 
physical sensation. He chooses extreme things of physical 
sensation—love and lust, the buffeting of sea and wind, the 
breaking of spears, and the shedding of blood—because these 
sensations express what he demands of life in its most in- 
tense form. He does not seek some subtle aroma from 
experience, he is not fascinated by curious and bewildering 
questions, he has no intellectual emotions. All his most 
successful poetry is an assertion of the excellence of mere 
living. He does not “affix the label of sin ’’ and glorify the 
vices, as Mr. Thomas seems to suggest, because he has chosen 
evil to be his good; but rather, perhaps, because the deadly 
sins afford opportunity for the assertion of physical vigor, 
for the acclamation of life—whatever it be—as good, so 
long as it be riotously active. Death is to him only lament- 
able because it removes the gift of life— 


“* But what shall they give thee for life, sweet life that is 
over past ’’— 


and it is acceptable when it is accompanied by the supreme 
energy of death :— 


“Yet I would that in clamor of battle mine hands had 
laid hold upon death.”’ 


The chorus in “ Atalanta ’’ acquiesces in his lament :— 


“Not with cleaving of shields 
And their clash in thine ear, 
When the lord of fought fields 
Breaketh spear-shaft frem spear, 
Thou art broken, our Lord, thou art broken, with 
travail and labor and fear.” 


He had one of the great essential qualities of a poet, that of 
superabundant energy. Such an energy Mr. Kipling also 
possessed, but Swinburne had what Mr. Kipling—more 
essentially a journalist poet—never had : the power of feeling 
for his language just what he felt for life. The very sound of 
his words and the melody of them afford for him the same 
sensations as are given, by the roar of the sea, the flash of 
lightning, the swooning of love. His poetry was not an 
interpretation; it was an echo of his feelings about life, 
an immediate response to the inspiration of sensations or 
the recollections of sensations. Mr. Dunn has told how 
Swinburne once burst into the house at Cheyne Row during a 
violent storm of thunder; how he paced up and down the 
room, not noticing the narrator, murmuring and chanting 
to himself extempore verses inspired in him by the noise of 
the thunder and the flash of the lightning. Not all his 
verse, doubtless, was inspired in that direct manner; but 
there were always, surely, surging through his veins the 
fumes that inspired the Delphic priestess, the immediate 
excitement finding vent in words which become expressive in 
the vigorous, outstanding, and often-repeated keynotes; but 
for the rest are no more than sounds to carry the rhythm. 

But what was to happen to Swinburne when this excite- 
ment of youth left him, when action and outward things 
were no longer so vivid an inspiration? Mr. Thomas hardly 
suggests the falling-off in energy, in impetuosity, which 
surely robbed so much of his later poetry of poetic value. 
And at the same time, though he praises the inimitable book 
on William Blake, he seems to underestimate, in the 
reviewer's opinion, his other prose-works, which to a late 
date retained the energy which passed out of his poetry; 
and this probably because, as is often the case, books still 
sufficed to induce in him an excitement which neither the 
concrete things of life nor the memory of concrete things 
could any longer awaken. It was for this reason that he 
remained a poet in his prose-works long after he had ceased 
to be a poet in his verses. 








THE END OF JEAN-CHRISTOPHE. 


“La Nouvelle Journee.” By Romain Rouvanp. (Paris: 
Ollendortf. 3fr. 50.) 


In “La Nouvelle Journée,’’ M. Romain Rolland brings to 
an end his remarkable novel, “ Jean-Christophe.”’ It was 
time. A romance of, say, 3,000 pages in ten volumes, even 
though it embodies a luminous diagnosis of the contemporary 
European outlook in art, thought, music, and manners, is 
overweighted for posterity, and many of his readers must 
have missed whole sections of the narrative, and will be a 
little at sea when they catch up with the concluding portions. 
The commanding figure of the hero, Jean-Christophe, how- 
ever, holds together all the radiating interests of the story, 
which converge on him, as on a spider in the centre of his 
web. In “La Nouvelle Journée ’’ we early find ourselves in 
the hero’s company en route for Italy, where he is to rejoin 
his former “amie,’’ Grazia, now a Roman matron, calm, 
proud, and languid, in whose “ luminous smile ”’ he reads an 
indulgent comprehension of the human soul, mixed with a 
melancholy irony and no little weariness of life. The pages 
which describe how Grazia puts aside Jean-Christophe’s prof- 
ferred love, and succeeds in persuading him to be content 
with “very dear friendship,’’ contain some subtle truths of 
feminine psychology, and of the impossibility of recovering 
lost opportunities in love. Jean-Christophe submits, and, 
the fears, hopes, and illusions of passion being banished, 
there succeeds a frank and tender intimacy, with a full inter- 
change of feeling and ideas, which restores joy to Chris- 
tophe’s heart. 

Grazia stands, in M. Rolland’s scheme, for the 
eternal sanity and harmony of the old Italian world, and 
its tranquillising influence on the restless, stormy, and 
nervous spirits of Northern Europe. In some charming 
pages the author sketches the effect of the air, the sea, and 
the soil of Italy on his enraptured musician. “The other 
people paint after Nature; the Italian collaborates with her ; 
he paints with the sun. The music of color! All is music; 
all is song.’’ And the peasants he meets all seem to have 
their being in and to recall the ancient masters—classical 
or medieval. Christophe suddenly becomes conscious of all 
the power of enjoyment which he has hitherto neglected in 
the grey lands of the North; odors, colors, tones of voice, the 
caressing air, and the flooding sea of light bathe him in 
a voluptuous beatitude. Then follow some rapid impressions 
of the Roman genius, as manifested in the cultured society 
of Grazia’s aristocratic circle. Apart from their superficial 
cosmopolitanism, he finds these people marked by a fine 
scepticism, sweet and courteous manners, a smiling non- 
chalance, and calm irony. They are very human in spite of 
their dilettantism, neither stiff nor bookish nor dictatorial 
like so many French psychologists and German professors. 
To live a tranquil life, enjoying music, books, women, 
flowers, art, their country, and all the minor pleasures of 
existence—that is the aspiration of the Roman patrician. 
It is a somewhat sweeping and ample outline that M. 
Rolland confers on his generalisations, but one that embraces 
minor subtleties. He, too, is struck by the fact, attested 
by so many observers, that the Italian genius does not seek 
to lose itself in the thought or feeling of the foreigner, but 
brings everything back to itself, to fortify the national in- 
stinct and its racial pride. Even the young school of Italian 
“ free intellectuals,’’ who appeared to seek only the truth, 
and to tell it with brutal frankness, so as to awaken the 
sleeping flame of the national mind, acted from passion, and 
derived their idealism from the springs of patriotic ardor. 

But Jean-Christophe soon grows weary of the hard and 
hasty intolerance of the young Italians, of their love of violent 
affirmation, and he seeks a refuge in the triumphant serenity 
of classic Latin art, in the serene lines of noble architecture, 
in the harmonious force of the great masterpieces of Italy, 
of which the moderns have lost the secret. The musician 
draws inspiration for his art from studying these serene 
classics, but he finds the modern Italian music contemptible, 
a mere product of the theatre-factory, monopolised by the 
“ vociférateurs,’’ and that the public has only ears for the 


“ grease paint ’’ variety. He grows weary, too, of the society 
around him, and Grazia, who is a little fatigued by Jean- 
Christophe’s superabundant mental energy, counsels him to 
accept an invitation to conduct a series of concerts which 
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will recall him to Paris. The friends part for the 
moment, not without telling themselves that they are acting 
each in the interests of the other. And Jean-Christophe 
again finds himself in Paris, for the first time since Olivier’s 
death. 

In Paris, the musician, who is now famous, finds the 
new generation is arriving, and that under the old mask of 
disorder they are rebuilding, refashioning, reconstructing 
everything in the same marvellous way as their progenitors 
of the Middle Ages. He compares the Parisians to bees 
and beavers who, incessantly busy, always reconstruct in the 
same forms and patterns. The people talk and dispute 
violently, but they are acting all the time; and there is a 
common instinct, a racial logic, which unites all these in- 
dividual units, harmonising their work and resulting in a 
kind of discipline, perhaps even stronger than that of a 
Prussian regiment. The French are saved by their in- 
telligence, which, time after time, purges them of their 
weaknesses and regenerates the nation. When one thinks 
they are crushed, done for, vitiated, they suddenly renew 
their youth from the inexhaustible source of the national 
spirit. In Paris, Jean-Christophe renews his acquaintance 
with his old enemy, Emmanuel, the little workman of 
genius, whose poems, celebrating visions of the new order, 
of a national destiny of superb health, force, and intrepid 
action, have become fashionable. The poet is dying of con- 
sumption, but in his indomitable spirit, in the strange 
blend of his heroic idealism, burning imagination, and thirst 
for glory, the musician feels the force of a new “ Mar- 
seillaise ’’ preparing the formidable road of the ideal of the 
State triumphant. Emmanuel, however, does not go far 
enough to please the new generation. His intense national 
pride, which sings of France the conqueror, is not suffi- 
ciently divorced from the idealism of his old master, Olivier, 
who celebrated the victory of the Right as that of the Niké of 
Samothrace over Force, the tyrant. The youth of the day, 
M. Rolland declares, in love with travel, sport, mechanical 
inventions, and physical prowess, are weary of peace and 
intolerant of all idealism. They know nothing of war, but 
talk of the “ beauty of the anvil ‘of battle,’’ and in pursuit 
of national greatness are ready to tread justice and the rights 
of other peoples beneath their feet. 

It is an interesting diagnosis, this of the state of mind of 
Young France of to-day, an attitude of which we may see 
corresponding symptoms in our more compromising and 
denser British atmosphere. There is a touch of sadness in 
Jean-Christophe’s recognition that the moral pendulum has 
swung the other way in a short twenty years, and he declares 
that the pace is now sp rapid that every five years will see 
a “new movement.” But he reassures Emmanuel, who is 
suffering cruelly under the unjust and conceited attacks of 
his youthful critics. “ It is the eternal law,”’ he says, “ that 
the young people should throw the old into the ditch. True, 
in my time we waited till a man was sixty before we treated 
him thus. But nowadays, a generation is used up more 
quickly. Poor devils! they haven’t many years before them. 
Let them hasten to despise us and strut about in the sun- 
shine!’’ This picture of the young generation’s reaction 
against the ideas of their seniors is later fortified by sketches 
of Georges, the dead Olivier’s and of Aurora, the 
daughter of Grazia who had died suddenly when abroad. 
We cannot, indeed, compliment M. Rolland on the art with 
which he manages to stitch together the parts of his narra- 
tive, cutting short his episodes at will by introducing deaths 
of his characters and jumping brusquely from point to 
point in arbitrary fashion. Jean-Christophe is full of ardor 
and energy up to the middle of “ La Nouvelle Journée,’”’ and 
then he declines into the shadow with alarming rapidity. 

One need not, however, emphasise this criticism in a novel 
in which the human relations of the characters are specially 
utilised for the contrast of guiding ideas and racial outlooks. 
Grazia dies, separated from Jean-Christophe by the diseased 
animosity of her son, Lionello, and in the curious passage 
which recounts the musician’s mystical exaltation and sense 
of eternal reunion at the news of his well-beloved’s death, 
we find the strargest evidence of Dante’s influence on the 
author’s spirit His cosmopolitan outlook, which is real 
and deep, blexds admirably with his special aim in “ Jean- 
Christophe” to harmonise the civilisations and genius of 
the two nations divided by the Rhine, In an eloquent pas- 
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sage towards the close he tells us indeed that from his 
childhood his unconscious effort has been in that direction, 
since, “rich in the dreams of German idealism, he had all 
the greater need of the intellectual clarity and sense of order 
of the French mind.”’ The twin elements, Gallic and 
Teutonic, fuse indeed in M. Rolland’s genius with such com- 
pleteness that many passages combine the rhetorical force 
of the one with the dreamy sentiment of the other. But in 
the description of Jean-Christophe’s pilgrimage to the 
Rhine town to look on the face of his old flame, Anna, now 
an ageing woman, who no longer recognises him, we 
may detect a pure strain of German sentimentalism. The 
substratum of philosophic, mystic, and religious feeling 
underlying the author’s thought, is strongly in evidence in 
the last chapter of “La Nouvelle Journée,’’ when we attend 
the deathbed of the musician, whose wandering consciousness 
is absorbed by a mystical dream of divine love. In this 
striking finale, M. Rolland is evidently seeking to transform 
into literature passages from the works of the great master 
who has inspired him more than any other—Beethoven. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Armourer and His Craft from the XIth to the XVIth 
Century.” By CHARLES FFOULKES. (Methuen, 42s, net.) 


Tuis sumptuous volume will only appeal to a small 
section of specialists, and these will appreciate the careful 
attention that has been given to every detail in its produc- 
tion. It is an enlargement of a thesis presented for the 
degree of Bachelor of Letters at Oxford, and its author has 
now made it a comprehensive guide to a subject which, he 
complains, has not yet received the attention in England 
that it deserves. Mr. ffoulkes begins with a general chapter 
on the armorer, in which he expounds the essential rules of 
the craft, traces its general history, and discusses the in- 
fluence on decorated armor exerted by the German and 
Milanese craftsmen. This is followed by chapters on tools 
and appliances, the use of iron and steel, the use of fabrics, 
linen, and leather, the proof of armor, its decoration, and 
so forth. There are also lists of European armorers, and 
of their marks, as well as a series of short biographies of 
notable armorers and a polyglot glossary of words dealing 
with armor and weapons. Mr. ffoulkes gives some reasons 
for a more thorough study of the armorer’s craft than it has 
yet received. In its finest examples, he claims, it fulfils all 
the essential laws of good craftsmanship to the uttermost, 
while it is also “ one of the chief influences in the evolution 
of modern art, and, as such, an important factor in the 
development of all the arts that follow in the train of con- 
quest.’’ Moreover, the perishable nature of fabrics has 
deprived us of nearly all wearing apparel dating from a 
period earlier than the seventeenth century, and for this 
reason the suit of armor is of value as an historical record. 
Mr. ffoulkes is an authority upon his subject as well as an 
enthusiast for it, and his book will receive a warm welcome 
from connoisseurs in armor. 

* + * 


“The Sea and the Jungle.” By H. M. Tomirnson. 
worth. 7s. 6d. net.) 


(Duck- 


To travel by tramp steamer has the merit of cheapness 
as well as inspiring the traveller with a feeling of adventure, 
and we fancy that Mr. Tomlinson’s engaging book will 
tempt a reader here and there to follow his example. He 
begins by describing his sensations one November morning 
as he took the daily train which carried him to his daily 
labor in Fleet Street, his meeting with the skipper of the 
“Capella,’”’ and of the skipper’s offer to sign him on as 
purser of that vessel. About a third of the book is taken up 
with the voyage to Para, and then follows an account of the 
vessel’s progress up the Amazon and Madeira Rivers as far 
as San Antonio Falls, a distance of about 2,000 miles. The 
journey home was made by Barbados, Jamaica, and Florida. 
Mr. Tomlinson left the “Capella’’ at Tampa in Florida, 
taking train to New York, and thence travelling by 
passenger steamer to Plymouth. Numbers of men 
have made holiday trips on tramp steamers, but not 
often on such an extended scale as Mr. Tomlinson, 
and very rarely indeed have of their 
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NERVOUS EXHAUSTION: 
Anp How to Overcome Irs Disasititigs. 
“Tue conditions of modern life are so strenuous that 
nervous disorders are continually increasing.’’ 

These words of a famous physician explain why so 
many people suffer from nervous exhaustion, which pro- 
duces innumerable disquieting symptoms involving both 
the brain and the body. This can be readily understood 
when it is remembered that the nervous system controls 
every part of the body. Anything affecting it must, 
therefore, affect the whole body. 

“The symptoms of nervous exhaustion (neuras- 
thenia),’’ writes a well-known physician in ‘‘ The Medical 
Times,’’ ‘‘ comprise the whole extended gamut of all the 
manifestations of nervous disease. The wandering 
thought ; the headache and the depression ; mental and 
moral weakness in its every form ; hysteria ; melancholia ; 
epilepsy ; general paralysis—these are all in one and the 
same straight line. They are all of the same origin. 
They occur and are continued by the same causes and 
conduct.’’ 

Tue Cause or Nervous Disorpers. 

The primary cause of these nervous disorders is the 
too rapid using up of the body’s supply of phosphorus, 
for, as this physician explains, ‘‘ There is always a 
phosphorus waste as a preliminary to the neurasthenic 
state.”’ 

To restore this waste is, obviously, the first essential 
to overcoming the symptoms and restoring the patient’s 
health. 

Ordinary phosphorus, however, will not do, for, as 
that distinguished physician, Dr. C. W. Saleeby, has 
written: ‘‘ Many of the forms in which phosphorus is 
often administered seem altogether to defy the body to 
absorb them.’’ Dr. Saleeby himself describes the best 
preparation for administering the phosphorus in the 
following words: ‘‘ Sanatogen is a specially adapted food 
that has solved the problem of giving phosphorus in such 
a way that the nervous system can take hold of it.’’ 

Another physician puts this even more strikingly in 
an article in one of the leading medical journals: ‘‘ In 
cases of phosphorus waste accompanied by malnutrition, 
especially in cases of neurasthenia (nervous exhaustion), 
Sanatogen is a most potent factor in building up the 
bodily tissues. I have proved it time after time.’’ 

The medical journals, indeed, contain innumerable 
statements to the same effect. Lack of space alone 
prevents further quotations. 


Tue Speciric ror Nervous ExHavstion. 

No stronger proof of Sanatogen’s power could be 
desired than is furnished by that distinguished prac- 
titioner, Dr. Blitz, in one of the best-known medical 
journals. He writes: “I have treated more than five 
hundred neurasthenia patients with Sanatogen in the 
course of the last eight years. Its effect was so striking 
that I have never had to resort to any other nutrient pre- 
paration. Sanatogen may be regarded as a specific in 
neurasthenia.”’ 

Private testimonials from people whose position 
makes their statements unimpeachable are equally 
emphatic on this point. 

The Rev. J. J. Lias, Chancellor of Llandaff 
Cathedral, writes: “I have found Sanatogen indispens- 
able. Twice has it rescued me from nervous exhaustion ; 
the second time in a most remarkable way when I 
had reached seventy-seven years of age.’’ 

Every sufferer from nervous exhaustion, even in its 
early stage, should, therefore, take Sanatogen to over- 
come its disabilities and restore him to health. 

To enable any reader who has not yet tried Sanatogen 
to do so, Messrs. A. Wulfing & Co., 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C., will send a Free Sample to all who write, 
mentioning Tue Nation. Sanatogen may be obtained of 
all Chemists, in tins, from 1s. 9d. to 9s. 6d. It never fails 
to ameliorate markedly and rapidly the condition of such 
sufferers, for, as a distinguished doctor has written in a 
leading medical journal, “It has been established that 
Sanatogen supersedes other nutritive preparations in ease 
of assimilation and rapidity of absorption.” 


T. 8. C. 
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THE OPEN 
GOLF 
CHAMPION, 


writes ; 
58, Lower 
Paddock Road, 
Oxhey, Watford, 
erts. 
July 24th, 1912. 
Messrs. 
F. & J. Smith, 
Dear Sirs, 

I might say 
that 1 have been 
a regular smoker 
of your Glasgow 
Mixture for the 
last twelve years, and I might also say that I cannot find any tobacco 
to suit me like it. In my opinion if Golf Players would smoke your 
famous Glasgow Mixture they would find it very soothing to the 
Nerves, as | am sure | do when having to play strenuous Golf matches 
such as the Open Championship, ete. Yours truly, E. RAY. 


SMITH’S 


GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
5d. per oz. {0d. per 2 oz. 1/8 per 4-Ib. 


A Testing Sample will be forwarded free on application. 











F. & J, Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 











OUR CHILDREN’S HEALTH 
AT HOME AND AT SCHOOL. 
HUSBANDS buy a copy THIS CHRISTMAS for your Wife, 
and see your Children grow up physically and mentally fit. 
5s. net at all booksellers, or post free 5s, 6d, 
NATIONAL FOOD REFORM ASSOCIATION, 
178, St. Stephen’s House, Westminster. 
Prospectus FREE, 


The Humanitarian League, 


which opposes all recourse to flogging, whether in 
education or as a judicial punishment, invites the co- 
operation and support of those who deplore the return 
to a vindictive and useless practice. Prospectus and 
pamphlets on application. 


53, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
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experiences so vividly or with so much freshness. The pub- 
lishers of the book compare it with Mr. Conrad’s “ Heart of 
Darkness,” and this is no exaggerated compliment. Both 
in his descriptions of the sea and the jungle Mr. Tomlinson 
makes his readers share his adventures, as well as his 
thoughts and feelings. We do not often come upon a book 
of travel written with so much charm, or one in which there 
were so many picturesque and telling descriptions entirely 
unspoilt by affectation or artificiality. 





The Geek in the Crp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning morning. 
December 6. December 13. 
Consols or — _ oe 758 see 744 
Midland Deferred cee on _ 70% ooo 69+ 
Mexican Railway Ordinary _... is 583 as 57} 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 a aga > aa o. a 


Union Pacific a oa a on 173$xd ... 1584 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896... ie ssc SO os |6=—l 
Turkish Unified ... — ie ods 85 bas 86 


Tur Stock Exchange has been depressed during the last 
two or three days, in sympathy with its sister institutions 
and with the increasing scarcity of money. The pressure 
on the Bank is heavy, and a very little addition to the strain 
of anxiety might bring a 6 per cent. rate. The spectacle 
of Austria-Hungary borrowing money in New York at 6 per 
cent. or thereabouts to pay for mobilisation expenses is not 
encouraging, and the news of trade depression and bank- 
ruptcies in the Dual Monarchy makes unpleasant reading. 
Credit conditions in Italy are also bad. Another heavy 
slump is reported on the St. Petersburg Bourse, and 
apparently there has been quite a crop of bankruptcies in 
Roumania. German trade remains fairly active, but the 
condition of the Banks and of Austrian customers inspires 
caution and anxiety. Hitherto,. British manufacturers and 
exporters have been happily immune from these troubles ; 
for the big demands of India, Australia, Canada, 
Argentina, and other customers have kept them 
very busy. Moreover, the North Sea trade remains 
very good, and has been stimulated by large orders 
for English coal from Russia and France. The only check 
so far has been the unfortunate strike on the North-Eastern 
Railway, which has spoilt what should have been a very 
prosperous Christmas at Newcastle. The feature of the 
Stock Markets has “been the severe depression in the 
American railway securities led by Union Pacific, as a result 
of the recent decision, which undoes a good deal of the late 
Mr. Harriman’s financial work. The monetary pinch, and 
the heavy sales of American stocks by Europe, have proved 
too much for Wall Street’s optimism. Yet trade conditions 
in the United States are said to be excellent. 


THe Fatt In AMERICANS. 

High money rates, as I observed, and the Union 
Pacific merger decision are the chief reasons for the weak- 
ness in the American Market. The Union Pacific decision 
is not regarded as a very unfavorable influence in itself— 
at the time it was claimed as a “bull” point, because it 
opened a possibility of a bonus for the stockholders; but it 
shows how antagonistic the courts are to any form of com- 
bination. Industries of all kinds in the States have received 
the attention of the “trust-monger’” at some time or 
other, and if attacks under the Sherman Law continue, 
there is no knowing where the destruction of confidence in 
business circles may end. This, at least, is the way Wall 
Street regards the position, and it regards a decree of dis- 
solution against the Steel Trust as absolutely certain. 
Nearly all the railroads are holders of each others’ stock, 
and may therefore come in for legislative attacks later on. 
But I do not think the state of chaos which Wall Street has 
in mind will be brought about. These attacks are but a 
passing phase. The United States are peopled by a business 
community, which, sooner or later, will assert itself. The 
railroads will certainly not be any the worse for what they 
have gone through. Their management, in its power to earn 








2 
profits out of low freight rates, is thoroughly efficient, and 
could teach our own railway officials much in this line, 
though in turn Americans might learn a little about running 
goods and passenger trains with a lower death and damage 
rate. Accidents have been increasing in the last two or 
three years on the American roads at a rapid rate. 

The present opportunity, though things look rather 
black, is by no means a bad time to consider a purchase of 
some of the sound American stocks. The return on the 
investment is a fair one, and prices are likely to see higher 
levels by the spring, when money will be cheaper if we have 
peace. The extent of the recent fall is shown below :— 


To end Nov., 1912. Fall. Div. Yield. 
High. Low. Nov.13. Dec.12. Per cent. £ s. d. 


Atchison... Po 1155 1065 1103 108 23 6 611 0 
Baltimore & Ohio 115} 104 1005 1064 3 6 512 0 
Chesapeake & Ohio 86 713 + 3=834 80 34 5 6 6 0 
Chicago, Milwaukee 1205 102 1174 1144 3 56 47 6 
Gt. Northern Pref. 1474 1295 142 138 4 ; €&22 
Illinois Central ... 1444 1243 132 129 3 7 6 8 6 
Louisville & Nashville 175 1493 1505 145 65 7 416 6 
N.Y. Central ... 124 109} 117 112 54 5 4938 
Norfolk & Western 1223 1103 1175 115 24 6 6 4 6 
Northern Pacific ... 135 118} 1274 123 44 7 613 0 
Pennsylvania ($50) 65 628 63 62 14 6 416 9 
Reading Com. ($50) 91 76: 884 83 5B 6 312 0 
Southern Pacific ... 1185 1093 113} 1114 13 6 56 7 6 
Union Pacific... 1815 1653 176 16584 174 10 6 6 O 


Prices have improved a trifle since Thursday, but 
yields are still attractive. A purchaser who goes into the 
market now, however, would not necessarily buy for per- 
manent investment ; he would be prepared to hold on until 
he saw a reasonable profit, and then take it. In these 
circumstances, the best stock to buy appears to be Union 
Pacific ; this is the one which has declined most, and there- 
fore has the largest scope for improvement. The yield is 
good, and there will not be much doubt about the dividends 
being kept up for the current year, at any rate. From 
1911-12 the company earned nearly 14 per cent. on its 
Ordinary stock, and the margin cannot very well be smaller 
this year. The only uncertain point is the plan which will 
have to be put forward for the disposal of the Southern 
Pacific stock held; but though Harriman is gone, there are 
other capable financiers at the head of the company. Another 
and less speculative stock is Great Northern Preferred, 
which yields just over 5 per cent. Northern Pacific, too, 
ought to show good figures for the current year, its net 
earnings up to the end of September being very good. 
Atchison, however, is doing much better, as it is reaping 
big traffics as the result of the fine crops in the South-West, 
and its net earnings were $1,500,000 up, as compared with 
the previous year in the three months to the end of Septem- 
ber. The 6 per cent. dividend was covered by a margin 
equal to almost a further 2} per cent. last year, and though 
it is improbable that the dividend will be increased this 
year, the margin is likely to rise enough to make the stock 
command a higher figure than it does now, on which the 
yield is 55 per cent. 

LUcELLUM. 











For general use 


The “Allenburys” Dict isa complete and easily dirested Food. It is 
pleasant to take, readily assimilated and speedily restorative. Whilst 
helping the system to recover its tone and vigour, it forms an ideal food 


for general use. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat in a partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute—add boiliog water only. 


of 
Chemists, =. 
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| Committee earnestly appeal for in- 
creased support towards the mainten- 


ance of the Soci 


the poor and artisan classes of the Metropolis. 


MAY WE SET DOWN YOUR NAME? 


The Society’s 


forwarded gratuitously to all 


of not le 


Please send us new help for the New Year. 


Secs. 
Treasurer: F. A. BE 


Offices: 3, 


VAN, Esq. Bankers BaRciay & Co. Lrp. 
Bridewell Place, London, E.C. 
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CITY MISSION 


400 Agents Employed. 





THE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, 


SOHO SQUARE, W. 











ety’s manifold activities among 





Monthly Magazine will be 1. 
subcribers 


per annum. 


£7,900 TO PAY O 


ss than 5s. 


may realise in time 


) Rev. T. 8. HuTcHrnson, M.A. 
\ Rev. MARTIN ANSTEY, M.A., B.D. 


URGENT NEEDS 


1912. 


costs the Hospital £330 a year for interest alone, 
out of its already insufficient 
Hospital has no Invested Capital whatever that it 


ebt. 

2. £1,000 additional ordinary Income to meet increased 
current expenditure of new and enlarged Hospital 
Buildings opened in 1910. 

ALFRED HAYWARD, Secretary. 
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CHILDREN’S HOME 


ONNER ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 





A Special Gift 


one child immediately. 
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admission. 
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For full particulars apply Rev. W. HODSON SMITH, Principal, 
National Children’s Home, Benner Road, N.EB. 
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HUNDREDS OF HOMES 


WILL BE 


WITHOUT FOOD OR FIRE 


ON CHRISTMAS DAY. 
help THE C 


these poor people, and the hundreds of inmates 
of our many Homes throughout the land, some 
of the Joy of the Season 


For this purpose, gifts of meat, groceries, vegetables, 
provisions of all kinds, coals, blankets, toys, warm clothing 
(new or partly-worn), and other things suited to the time of 
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By using Houghton’s - - 
ADJUSTABLE GRATE. 


(Manufactured by the Adjustable Grate Co.) 


* It fits any Fireplace, and you can fix it * 
* yourself without any structural alterations. x 


It will give you a steady fire, which will not blaze away up the chimney, 
but which will burn to the last cinder, and impart a sense of cheerfulness 
to a room which cannot be obtained when a bar grate is used. It is 
practically its own “stoker”; the fire feeds itself, and will not burn 
dull. There is always a blazing welcome for you. It will never get out 
of order. Its construction is simplicity itself, and it can be adapted 
to any size grate. 
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Near the 


KINGSLEY HOTEL, British Museum. 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 


THACKERAY HOTEL, 


Opposite the British Museum, 
Great Russell Street, London. 


These well-appointed and dious Temperance Hotels will, it is believed, 

meet the requirements. at moderate charges. of those who desire all the conveniences 

and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. Hetels have Passenger 

Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Bathrooms om every floor, spacious Dining, 

—— Wri ors Reading, Sa and — Rooms, a. ae 
reproof T Night 





oors. Perfec 
BEDROOMS Uncludéng attendance) “from 3/6 a 6. 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance. Table d'Hote, Breakfast and Dinner, 
From 8/6 to 10/6 per day. 
Full Tariff an Testé ials on licat 


VP 








Tele, hic Addresses— 
Thackeray Hotel, ‘‘Thackeray, London 





Kingsley Hotel, ‘‘ Bookcraft, London 








LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
wtsee., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ton ————— 





ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 





AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IpgaAL RgSIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 





BOURN EMOUTH. 
THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 





NEWLYN’ Ss (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; Ist- Class ; moderate. 


SILVER HOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gdns. From 30/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 











H. J. Preston. 





THE HOTEL METROPOLE. E. Richard, Manager. 





BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. ’Phone 4. J. Little. 
DEAL, 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. 5. B. Jefferson. 


EDI INBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. ts and Residence. 
~ Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices. Tel. 412. P. Rogers 


GREAT. YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. 














Facing Sea. 





LEEDS. 


2 minutes’ walk from either station. 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 





LLANELLY. 


CLEVELAND HOTEL. J. T. Weaver. 





LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 


MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. ~ Supr. apte. Elec. light. Prop. | C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. A. Challand. 


MOF FAT. 
MOFFAT HYDRO, Dunfries-shire. Finest in Scotland. P aoe 
_ (8 holes), Tennis, Croquet, Garage. Terms, from £2 12s. | 


PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


SILLOTH HYDRO. A small, homely establishment. Baths, 
massage. Send for Prospectus. C. Hawkins, Proprietor. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. — Garage and stabling. 
*Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


SLATEFORD. | 
EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 2d. 


Grounds 9 acres. 





























SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St., Hot Luncheons, Af'noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


KENWORTHY’S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, lift, 
120 bedrooms ; Turkish, elec., etc., baths. Tel. 80. Wires 











” Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 
HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 


and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, Gout Eien. Overlooking Golf Links. 


Mrs. W. Hicks. 








WHITBY. 


WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 





WORCESTER. 
HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad St., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 





ae NOTICES. 


CRDOs POSITIVIST SOCIETY, Essex Hall, Essex Street, 7. 


Mr. F.S. Marvin, The Industrial Revolution in England. 














\ ANTED.—COLOURED PRINTS published by the Arundel 
Society.—Details, &c., to * ARUNDELLE,”’ 34, Cecil Road, Muswell Hill. 





FURNITURE 
FOR CASH. Lowest Prices. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co, ta, 


ve Tottenham Court Road, Ww. 





THE FIRST 


NATURE CURE IN ENGLAND. 


Broadlands, Medstead, Hants. 


ALTITUDE 500 FEET. 


PURE BRACING AIR. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY, 


AN IDEAL HOLIDAY, with or without Treatment. BEST RESULTS OBTAINED IN WINTER. 


Sun Baths. 
Air Baths. 
Water Baths. 
Vapour Baths. 


Seaweed Baths. 
Clay Packs. 
Massage. 

Deep Breathing. 


Remedial Exercises. 
Rational Physical Culture. 
Non-flesh Diet. 

Barefoot Walking. 


Sieeping in Air Chalets. 
Health Lectures. 
Games, Music. 


N.B.—Chalets heated night and day in Winter without charge 





COMPREHENSIVE TREATMENT. EDUCATIVE HEALTH METHODS. A RESTFUL, INVIGORATING HOLIDAY 





For Illustrated Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 
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LEIGHTON PARK (near Reading) 


A Boarding School, under the management of the Society of 
Friends, for Boys of from 12 to 19 years. 
Extensive grounds, high above the Thames Valley. 


nie C. I. Evans, M.A,, Oxon. 





Headmaster - ° * _ 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance Scholarship Examination in December. 


Affiliated Preparatory School, ‘‘ Caldicott,’’ Hitchin. 





BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscounr CoBHaM. Head Master, F. J. R. 
HenbDy, M.A. Master of Preparatory School, A. H. Davis, M.A. 
Entrance Scholarship annually in July. 
For Prospectus apply Headmaster. 





BACMINTON HOUSE, 
CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Founded 1859. 
Head Mistress: Mise B. M. BAKER, B.A. (London), 
(Successor to Miss Bartlett.) 











MILTON MOUNT COLLEGE, 


GRAVESEND. 


Heap Mistress : 

Miss A. A. WOODALL, M.A. 
(Sen. Op. Camb. Math. Tripos), 
Assisted by large Resident Staff with 
Highest University qualifications. 


A PUBLIC BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF FREE CHURCHMEN. 


A thorough Education given, up to 
Standard of London Intermediate and 
Cambridge Higher Local Examinations. 
Girls prepared for the Universities 

and Professions. Special opportunities 
for advanced work in Music and Drawing. 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


both for Kindergarten and other Schools. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to the Head Mistress. 
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First-Class Modern Commercial 
or Classical Education 


ALL 


T e 
ee 
cot 


L. AGER, M.A. 


(Late Exhibitioner of Rugby Sch 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Onieed, eagmanine, 











CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near Sonth Croydon. 

House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habite 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuits and 
individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

oars prepared for University. 

Full domestic course for senior pupils and external etudente. 

Principals—Mies Theodora E. Clark and Mies K. M. Ellis. 





WILLASTON SCHOOL, Nantwich, Cheshire. 
OPENED 1900. 
A PUBLIC SCHOOL ON MODERN LINES, 
With a Preparatory Dept. Inclusive fee, 60 gns. 
Headmaster, H. LANG JonEs, M.A. Oxon. 
Full Prospectus on application. 





irecto 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 
AUSTRALIA, 














CHAIR OF HISTORY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the above Professorship, and 
should be lodged with the Agent-General for Victoria, 
Melbourne Place, Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than the 3lst December, 1912. 


SALARY £800 per annum, together with Life Assurance 
Premium £60. 


FURTHER INFORMATION may be obtained upon application 
to the Agent-General for Victoria at the above address. 





TETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAFFORDSHIRE. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of HEADMASTER 
of the above School. Free Churchman, University Graduate, and 
Experienced Teacher required. Applications, with copies of 
Testimonials, should reach the Secretary to the Governors (from 
whom further information can be obtained) not later than the 
first post of Monday, December 16th. 


CORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


WANTED, in January next, a FRENCH MISTRESS. 
Degree or equivalent essential. Experience desirable. Initial 
salary £100-£110, according to experience, rising by annual 
increments of £10 to £140. Apply to the Head Mistress, County 
Schoo] for Girls, Truro. 

Deceinber 11th, 1912. 








3500 visiters in $85 Hotels in the Best Winter 

Centres in Switzerland. For Illustrated 

Handbook, with full details of Complete Tours, apply 
Secretary, 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 









PASTILLES 
Jor Throat é Voice. 


Eulogised in Testimonials from thousands, 
including the greatest Preachers, Public 
Speakers, Singers, Actors, etc. 


jJdin 1, and 4 boxes by all chemists, 
All genuine Evans’ Pastilles 
are matked with a bar. 

Sole Manufacturers— 

EVANS SONS, LESCHER & WEBB, Ltd. 

Liverpool & London, 
Free sample on receipt of penny postage and name 
of this paper 














NOTICE. 


Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies, and subscriptions, should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 

Home, 26s. peR ANNUM. ForeEIGN, 30s. PER ANNUM. 

Cheques should be made payable to Tue Nation 
Pusiisninc Co., Lrp., and crossed “ National Provincial 
Bank.” 

Telephones :—Business: Gerrard 4035. 

Editorial: Gerrard 6584. 

Telegrams: “ Nationetta,” Westrand, London. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO.S PUBLICATIONS 





HUNTING IN THE 
OLDEN DAYS 


W. SCARTH DIXON 
(Hunting Correspondent of The Field). 
With about 90 Illustrations from 
original photographs and old prints and 
paintings. In handsome half leather, 
21s. net. 





No sporting library can be complete 
without this exhaustive and scholarly 
work, giving, as it does, apart from its 
great sporting interest, a wonderful pic- 
ture of English social life, and a remark- 
able assembly of illustrations from the 
great private collections. 


THE LETTERS 
OF A POST- 
IMPRESSIONIST 


By 
VINCENT VAN GOGH 





With Illustrations from 
works. 7s. 6d. 


Van Gogh’s 


net. 


“These letters, while intensely interest- 
ing as revealing the mind and the heart 
of the writer, are also of value for the 
light they throw on the Post Impressionist 
painters.”—The Literary World. 


‘THE BOOK OF 
WOODGRAFT 


By 


ERNEST THOMPSON 
SETON. 





Illustrated with 500 Drawings by the 
Author. 6s. net. 


THE BEST XMAS PRESENT 
FOR BOYS. 


Punch says: 


“Thompson Seton can’t be 
beaten.” 





WHEN | WAS 
A CHILD 


By 


YOSHIO MARKINO 





(2nd Impression.) 


Exquisitely Illustrated by the Author. 
(6s. net.) 


“Sure to be among the most popular 
Christmas gifts this vear.”—The Lady. 

**Mr. Markino’s book is full of charm.” 
—The Spectator. 





ADAM LINDSAY 
GORDON 


And His Friend in England 
and Australia 
By 
DOUGLAS SLADEN and 
EDITH HUMPHRIS 


Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


“A wonderfully vivid portrait of him. 
Altogether this book will be eagerly wel- 
comed by all his admirers—and the lovers 
of his poetry are becoming more numerous 
every year.’—Clement Shorter in the 
Sphere and Tatler. 








BILL THE MINDER 


Written and Illustrated 
By 


W. HEATH ROBINSON. 





With 16 Colour Plates, 15 Full-page 

Illustrations, and 100 Line Drawings. 

10s. 6d. net; a large paper Edition de 
Luxe, 30s. net. 


The Atheneum says: “It takes a lead- 
ing place amongst the many which have 
passed through our hands this season.” 





A GHILD’S DAY (5:) 


Verses by 


WALTER DE LA MARE 





With Photographic Illustrations, exqui- 
sitely reproduced, ofsthe incidents in the 
life of a child by 


WILL and CARINE CADBY 





The Amateur Photographer says: “Asa 
gift-book for a child this beautiful volume 


could hardly be bettered.” 


| 


TWO OLD FAVOURITES. 


THE CHILDREN OF 
THE NEW FOREST 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT 


? THE LAST OF THE 
MOHICANS 


FENIMORE COOPER 


These exquisite editions with many 

Coloured and Black and White Illus- 

trations by E. oe Oem (5s. net 
each. 








THE POEMS OF 
GEORGE MEREDITH 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net; also a Pocket 

Edition on Oxford India paper, limp 

leather, 10s. 6d. net, and a large edition 

printed on English mould paper, bound 

in buckram, limited to 500 copies, 21s. 
net. 


A MOST EXQUISITE 
GIFT. 





CEASE FIRING (6s.) 


MARY JOHNSTON 
Published Nov. 29. 
(3rd Impression.) 


In imaginative power, vividness, and im- 
pressiveness, this new book is EVEN 
GREATER THAN “ THE LONG ROLL,” to 
which it is the sequel. 


THE GREATEST WAR STORY 
EVER WRITTEN. 











THE HERO OF HERAT 
(6s.) 


By 
MAUD DIVER 





(2nd Impression.) 


“In our opinign it is the FINEST 
WORK that Mrs. Diver has ever produced, 
and we recommend it with cordiality.” 


—The World. 


PRISCILLA 


By 


(Gs.) 


Mrs. GEORGE WEMYSS. 





(2nd Impression.) 


“There is something most lovable, 
enuine, and fascinating in Mrs. George 
emyss’s heroine Priscilla. Written in a 
witty and engaging fashion .. . CAN- 
NOT FAII, TO MAKE AN IRRESISTIBLE 
APPEAL.”’—The Country Life. 











SELECT YOUR XMAS GIFTS FROM CONSTABLE’S BEAUTIFULLY 
ILLUSTRATED XMAS LIST—FREE ON APPLICATION. 





CONSTABLE 6 Co., LTD. 


LONDON, W.C. 
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